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New England and Other Matters. 


The Capitol at Hartford, Connecticut, 
is reproduced on the preceding page, as the fifth 
in our series of pictures of state Capitols. It is 
in secular Gothic architecture, has a length of 
three hundred feet, and was built of native white 
marble at a cost of two and a half million dollars. 
“Beautiful for situation,” the Capitol crowns a 
hillin Bushnell Park ; and a landmark for many 
miles around is the bronze statue, ““The Genius 
of Connecticut,” which tops the noble dome at a 
height of two hundred and seventy-five feet. 

Old Home Week in New Hampshire, the 
last week of August, bids fair, with its town 
“celebrations” and family reunions, to become a 
regular yearly event. Such contact of town with 
country is good for both—a cynic might say, 
because it chastens the city man by reminding 
him of all that he forsook, and invigorates the 
countryman by suggesting to him what he has 
escaped ! en 

Desiring to vary his diet, perhaps, a bald 
eagle undertook, the other day, to capture a 
two-year-old baby living in Pinedale, Massachu- 
setts, and when the baby’s father objected,—with 
a shotgun,—the eagle attacked him so fiercely 
that both barrels were emptied and the gun-stock 
was broken before the bird admitted defeat. 
The eagle that figures as our national emblem is 
equally courageous, but we are justified in hoping 
that he has better judgment. 

“The finest in New England,” is the 
ideal Mr. Marshall Field of Chicago has set 
before the Boston architects who are to build the 
public library which he plans to give his native 
town of Conway, Massachusetts. ‘There are 
some fine library buildings in New England, and 
it looks as though the architects have undertaken 
an extensive contract; but since Mr. Field’s firm 
is said to be the largest mercantile house in the 
world, there is no fear but that he can hold up 
his end of it. 


For every seven marriages in Maine, 
during the year covered by the latest report of 
the state registrar of vital statistics, there was 
one divorce. Divorce is not common amongst 
the immigrants to this state. It is hardly possible 
to escape the unwelcome inference that the 
figures denote a certain slackening of moral fibre 
on the part of the “‘native stock,” and this is a 
condition that calls for economists to stop worry- 
ing about ‘abandoned farms” and take up the 
more serious question of disrupted homes. 

Charitable Portlanders raised more than 
eight thousand dollars, last winter, for the relief 
of women and children who lost their bread- 
winners when the steamer Portland went down. 
The fund has sutficed to meet the needs of 
twenty-five families, since November, and the 
managers say that there is money enough left 
to carry them through another year. Such an 
admirable showing suggests that it would be 
more easy to raise money for worthy purposes if 
generous-hearted givers could be sure of finding 
level-headed disbursers—as in this case. 

As an object-lesson for persons who hang 
ladders perpendicularly on buildings occupied by 
women and children, and then brag about their 
“fire-escapes,” the fire-escape which has just 
been attached to the Franklin School in Boston 
ought to prove immensely useful. This is a steel 
tower, more than sixty feet in height, connected 
by steel platforms with every floor. In the centre 
of the tower is a three-inch water-pipe, and 
around this pipe runs a spiral slide of burnished 
steel, as smooth as glass. Merely sit down on it, 
and away you go. In a recent test, thirty-five | peo 


children were sent from the top to the bottom of | W! 


this very practical toboggan-slide, while an active 
fireman was climbing down a ladder—and a 
fireman on a ladder is the next best thing to 
perpetual motion. 


A “live wire,’’ falling ona lineman employed 
in Hartford, killed him instantly. His adminis- 
trator sued the responsible corporation for five 
thousand dollars. The corporation let the case 
go by default, to avoid a jury trial, and it finally 
went before the superior court on a hearing for 
damages. Then there came to light a curious 
law which, it is safe to say, not many citizens of 
Connecticut had known to exist. This law 
provides that no substantial damages can be 
recovered for the taking of human life by negli- 
gence or otherwise, unless it appears that the 
loss of life was accompanied by suffering and 
pain. Of course the theory of the statute is, 
that life cannot be paid for; that money could 
compensate nothing but the pain and injury 
suffered by the dead, and that where there was 
no suffering there could be no recovery. But it 
is likely that, now the state of the case has been 
made known, Connecticut legislators will agree 


damages” of one hundred dollars, declared that 
“eommon sense and common justice demand 
that this law be changed,” 

The New England Baseball League, 
which originally comprised eight clubs, has ended 
its season with four clubs—the weaker half dying 
before their time. The average attendance at 
the season’s games ranged between three and 
five hundred only, and this in cities where, when 
the league was young, an attendance of a thou- 
sand was common and a crowd of two thousand 
not exceptional. All the minor leagues, so-called, 
are in a similar decadent condition. The small 
clubs that used to train players and educate 
spectators for the National League find it increas- 
ingly difticult to exist. In one aspect, this is a 
condition to be regretted, for baseball is a game 
that calls for the highest qualities of courage, 
alertness, strategy and self-control. Whether in 
professional baseball these manly virtues—weak- | 
ened at their very source by Sunday games— | 
have been supplanted by brute strength, ferocity | 
and willingness to win at any cost, is a question 
that players and managers have seriously to 
consider. If they are possessed of common 
business prudence, they must realize that the 
triumph of rowdyism means the end of baseball 
as a “national game.” 
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Easy Subjects. 


Among the living creatures which possess 
rewarding qualities for the photographer, the 
author of “Wild Life at Home” includes the 
agile and tuneful frog. 


Frogs are common enough almost every beter 
and are extremely easy to study and photograph 
1 once kept one as a pet in a little subur " 
garden, and we became great friends. I fed him | 
with flies and worms until he would almost take | 
them from my hand. He used to examine my 
contributions to his dietary for a few seconds in 
a wise sort of way, and then, darting out his long 
tongue with the quickness of a flash of lightning, 
literally pitch the food down his t. 

I do not believe it is generally known that a 
frog’s tongue is differently hung from that of 
nearly every other living creature. It is attached 
to the front part of the under jaw, and when at 
rest points down the animal’s et. 

My. tame friend was v ‘ond of bluebottle 
flies, but I could never get him to tackle a wasp 
under any ane, although I tried him 
over and over aga 

Frogs cry om a pitifully when they have 
good reason to fear harm. I have often known 
them to do this when trying to escape from the 
murderous swish of a mower’s scythe. 

Some le are incapable of distinguishing 
frog music from that of a turtle-dove. 1 was 
sitting on a roadside rail one ma prey wa, 
watching a water-vole in a pond not ar from 
Elstree, when three London cyclists cae by. 
One of them heard a turtle-dove calling in a 

hedge close at hand, and cried out, “Bill, do you 
hear that frog a-croakin’?”’ His fri was in 
the act of expressing some measure of surprise 
when his wheels carried him out of ear-shot. 
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Dublin Bootblacks. 


Considering the tools of their trade, it is 
easy to credit the statement of the University 
Magazine that the bootblacks of Dublin, Ire- 
land in 1780 were “‘a numerous and formidable 
body,” special stress being laid upon the word 
“formidable.”’ 


The polish they used was compounded of 
lampblack and rotten eggs. Their yao 
consisted of a three-l stool, a basket con- 
taining a blunt knife called a spudd, a painter’s 
brush and an old wig. 

A gentleman usually went out in the mornir 
with dirty boots or shoes, sure to find a shoeblac 
sitting on his stool at the corner of the street. 
The gentleman put his foot, without ceremony, 
in the lap of the shoeblack, and the artist 
scraped it with his spudd, wiped it with his wig, 
and then laid on his composition as thick as 
black paint with his painter’s brush. 

The stuff dried with a rich polish, pening 
no friction, and little inferior to the elabo: 
modern fluids, save only the intolerable odors 
exhaled from the eggs, which filled any house 
that was entered before the composition was 
— dry, and sometimes even tainted the air of 

ashionable drawing-rooms. 

Polishing shoes, we should mention, was at 
this time a refinement almost confined ‘to cities, 
, —_ in the country being generally satisfied 

grease. 
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Lost Letters. 


The fact is not generally known that by a law 
' which went into effect on Apri] 1, 1898, the 
Post-office Department stands ready to make 
indemnity for an amount not exceeding ten 
dollars for any registered letter that has been 
lost in the mails. In spite of the admirable 
system in force, it sometimes happens that an 
envelope containing something of value mis- 
carries. In such cases special agents of the 
department are placed on the track of the missing 
letter. If the letter has been registered, the 
search is doubly rigid. 
Every person in the service who has been in 
ion of the letter must show a receipt for 
If he cannot, he must make good the loss, 
# not infrequently his be meng follows. 
When it is learned, however, that the letter 
has been destroyed by fire or some other disaster, 
the government makes reparation for the loss 
up to ten dollars. Among most members of 
the International Postal Union there is an 
agreement that indemnity shall be made up to 
the full amount of the injury sustained, but to this 





with the judge, who, in assessing “nominal | 


provision the United States has not yet given its 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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ing School. 





Boston Dental College. 


School year begins Sept.11. For announcement, address 
Dr. J. OT ee ee a Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 





Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 


Individual teaching. Send for pletures res re 





WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL &95.. 


Special Summer Term begins July 10. Fall Term Oct. 4. 
Tyr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), Mass. 


Dow Academy, 


Both sexes; Thorough; 





Franconia, N. H. 


As Courses; prepares for 


College ; endowed; $160 a year. For catalogue apply to | 


Principal F. W. ERNST, A. M. 








RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SO HOOLS. 


STAMPS 500 fine mixed, Australian,etc.,10c. ; 
105 var. Cuba, Porto Rico Phi. Asi. 
Album, ete., 10c. ; 15 unused, 10€. ; 

12 Africa, 10e. ; 15 Asia, 10c.; 15 PLL We, 
Large Stock, Low Prices. Agents Wanted. 
per cent. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y 





MAINE, Farmington. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL ,2°% 


LITTLE BLUE. Prepares for Doles. Technology, 
or business. Are you looking for a good home for 
your boy, where he will have a mother’s oversight, as 
well as the best individual instruction? If you think 
our daily intercourse of FIFTY-FIVE YEARS with 
boys of any value, write er eee i ros ectus and further 
particulars. G. BBOTT, PRINCIPAL. 








CUSHING ACADEM' Ashburnham, Mass. An En- 

i? dowed School for both sexes. 
Located among the hills of Northern Mass. Certifi- 
eate admits to best — bf, New paliaines. large 
gymnasium. Modern laboratories. Excell ent advan- 
tages in music. #200a year. H.8. COWELL, A. M., PRIN. 


Williston Seminary, A4casemy for Boys, 
Freperes for college or se hentiBe and medical schools. 
Fully equipped inbecatozios | n Physics, C monnietty and 
Biology. Athletic Field, mile ahd —s ie taw: | 
track. 59th year. JOSEPH 


Harvard University School of Veterinary Medicine, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 

The profession of comparative medicine now offers 
unusual attraction to ambitious young men who h 
to enter upon a remunerative professional career. 
Send for Catalogue. CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 


_ University of Maine, Goutses:,. Classical: 


Scientific; Latin Sci- 

entific ; Civil,Mechanical, Electrical Engineer- 

ing; Chemical ; Agri ricult tural; Froperatery 

Medical; Pharmacy; School of 

penses, ineludiny board, #280. Military Drill. 
. HARRIS, President, Orono, Me. 


CONCORD "SCHOOL, CONCORD, Mass. 
- octet of New most Geqjrobie preparatory 
hools FT ew Englan 
T. HARRIS. ns “S. Com’r of Education. 
as well as a "school for the training of 
American boys. JAMES 8. GARLAND, Principal. 




















THE HALE SCHOOL, 


86 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


Thorough preparation for College or Scientific Schools. 
Seventeenth year will open Sept. 28. For information 
or catalogue address E. ° Marsh, 1 R. F. Curtis, Principals. 








SO) FAELTEN PIANOFORTE 
SCHOOL, 
Carl Faelten, Director. 
Loree oe to $180.00 per 
year. 2 to 7 Lessons a Week. 
Teachers’ c Rh. $45.00 per year. 
Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston St., Boston. 

















Burdett 
College 





Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the V World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C ‘ce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 

















sacs COMER’S 


Means that the young man or woman is being 
work, an aie sure for all departments of office 
wor is sure of employment ras 
GNE SNGLAND 

Past 58 


e 
y better equipped, 
more largely patronized and 
-F ever in placing its pupils 
The terms are $40.00 per 
Fifty-ninth year now 


more successfu 
with business “houses. 
ws 130.00 per year. 


SEND FOR NEW CIRCULAR. 


WX COWREROAL 


COAST 
666 Washington Street, corner Beach, Boston. 





adhesion. 


Lowell Cextile School 


Opens Oct. 3, 1899. 


Thorough instruction in all branches of 
the textile industry. $80,000 worth of 
machinery. Complete equipment. 

72-Page Catalogue Sent Free. 


Wm. W. Crosby, Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Examine Your Stove-Lining 


and see if there are any holes or large 
cracks in it. If so don’t “let it go, 

or before you know it the fierce heat 
will gain direct access to the oven, and 
the oven plates will be warped and the 
stove ruined. A few cents’ worth of 


CHAMPION 
STOVE CLAY 


used now willsavethe stove. 
This is a combination of 
powdered fire-clays and 
plumbago. Mix with water 
and use like mortar or ce- 
jaent. Any one can use 
t. Keeps box on hand. It’s 
. 2. uy it of stove-deal- 
er. rite us if he hasn’t it. 


Don't wastes the stove-lining ; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


BRIDGCPORT CRUCIBLE CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 


Cooking 
Utensils 
rae. § Ar. 
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Safe 


Because to each article is attached a 
chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing 
that it is free from arsenic, anti- 
mony, lead, or any other poisonous 
ingredient. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., 
New York, Chicago, Boston. 


Sold by all table dealers everywhere. 
Write for free Booklet t08 
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Y. aching’ or Camping 


Blue ‘Label 


Boneless Ham. 





Purity and Cleanliness Guaranteed. 
Delicious —Appetizing — Satisfying. 


Ready for instant use. 
Good Grocers Sell It. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 














“ Blue Label” Soup and Ketchup Makers. 









































IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


H, how it rained! In that old farm 
QO wagon we were three of the wettest 
boys in Maine. And it was Fourth of 
July morning, too! It was still quite dark, 
although it must have been three 
o’clock in the morning, and at 
this season would have been 
light but for the rain-clouds. 

We had set off at one o’clock 
to drive to Lewiston, a distance 
of twenty miles, for the much 
advertised “‘Antiques and Horri- 
bles’”” were to parade at six. 
Rather than miss them we would 
have started the night before. 

For the wetting we cared little. 
Our fear was lest the rain should 
continue and spoil the fireworks 
in the evening —the crowning 
glory of the celebration. Fiery 
serpents were to dart and curve. 
Bombs were to explode, Roman 
candles were to dance, and red 
fire was to c>ruscate. Finally, 
the entire display was to culmi- 
nate in an elaborate piece, where 
the Star-Spangled Banner was 
to scintillate in glory amidst 
wreaths of green, blue and red 
fire. Think what all that must 
have meant to three farm boys 
who had never seen a sky-rocket! 

But on that memorable Fourth 
of July morning in 1866 there 
was to be shown to our unwit- 
ting eyes a spectacle far grander 
and more dire. Do not thou- 
sands of people in Maine remem- 
ber still that holiday which 
ended in so great disaster? . 

How the day passed in Lewis- 
ton, how interesting were the 
fantastic parade, the booming 
cannon, the speeches, and finally, 
the fireworks of the evening, I 
need not relate. My story is of 
what followed. 

At about nine o’clock that 
evening, the “Elder,’’ Thad and 
I, weary but gloriously elate and 
satisfied, turned our backs on the 
dying red fire, walked across the 
long bridge over the Andro- 
scoggin to Auburn, and went to the stable of 
a relative, where we had left “Old Sol’’ and 
our wagon. Thence, after hitching up, we 
began our long drive home. 

Tt was dark. Clouds covered the sky, and 
distant thunder was heard at intervals. We 
had gone half a mile, perhaps, when we noticed 
over the southwestern hills a great light 
reflected on the clouds. 

“Now what’s that!’ exclaimed the Elder. 
“Can’t be fireworks anywhere, can it?” 

“No siree!” said Thad. ‘“That’s somebody’s 
house burning up! It isn’t far off, either. 
Looks just over the top of that hill.” 

With the exception of an old cooper shop, 

which had burned one winter evening, a few 
years before, not one of us had ever seen a 
burning building. Curiosity took possession 
of us; and when, a little farther on, we found 
a road leading southward, we turned into it 
and urged Old Sol into a gallop—for we 
thought the fire would be in full view from the 
top of the next hill. 
* But when we could look over the hilltops, 
we saw the fire was beyond the summit of hills 
several miles away. The glare looked wilder 
here—a great murky brightness across the 
night sky. 

“Must be lots of houses burning!” said the 
Elder, in an awed tone. 

We heard a steam-whistle blowing furiously 
a few miles away, and a sound of far-off church- 
bells, low and solemn. 

“That’s the Shaker Village burning!” cried 
Thad, excitedly. “I was there once. There’s 
more’n a dozen houses and shops and barns! 
It will be an awful sight. Come on, let’s go!”’ 

We whipped Old Sol into a canter. We 


knew that the distance to the Shaker Village, 

















road; and at every house door stood bare- 


staring, bewildered, at that ominous light. 

The excitement affected us like wine, 
and inspired Old Sol, too. Dashing on, all 
afoam, he never allowed that buggy in 
front to get many yards ahead of him. 

At about eleven o’clock we reached some 
hills in the town of Falmouth, and were in 
plain view of the flames. Vast columns of 
fire and sparks shot far upward, as business 
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around, till one by one they fell like leaves into 


headed people, some in their nightclothes, | the fiery caldron underneath. 


The city hall was now flaming to the skies, 


|and a great granite block on Middle Street 


which hitherto had withstood the fire, burst 
| suddenly into vivid flame. ‘The hinges of the 
| iron shutters of the windows melted, and the 
warped and glowing shutters fell and bounded 
from the street with a dull clang. Even above 
the roar of the flames could be heard the sharp 
crackling of the granite walls as the stone 


in New Gloucester, was nine or ten miles; but | blocks, hotels and churches were consumed | flaked under the heat and fell in showers. 


we thought that from there we could take 
another more direct road homeward, called 
“the old Portland road.”’ 


‘‘THE WAIF SNUGGLED UP TO HIM AND * * * SAID, 
‘I LIKE 00! 00’S DOOD. OO DIDN’T MEAN TO W’IP 
ME!’ AND THE ELDER BLUSHED.” 


see the fire, and presently came to the railway, 
which we crossed. A locomotive, drawing a 
flat car that carried what we learned afterward 
was a fire-engine, went past at great speed, 
whistling every few moments in a very exciting 
manner; and soon a wagon with several men 
rapidly overtook us and passed. 

“Hit him up! Hit him up!” the driver 
called out to us. 

‘‘Where’s the fire?’”’ the Elder shouted. 

“Portland! Portland’s all burning up! 
Whole city’s burning!” the answer came, 
above the rattle of wheels. 

“Portland!” gasped Thad. 
awful ways!” 

“But what a terrible fire it must be!” cried 
the Elder. “Whole city! Only think of it!” 

“But hadn’t we better go back?” queried 
Thad. ‘“We’ve got to get home, you know.” 

We felt uneasy on that point, but a fever of 
excitement had fallen on us. Excitement was 
in the air. A buggy with two men came up 
behind us. “The whole city’s going!’’ one of 
them cried, as they whipped their horse and 
drove past. Old Sol, who was now warming 
to his work, did not like to have horses pass 
him on the road. He was a tough old farm- 
horse, and he now increased his pace to keep 
up with that buggy. 

“Let him go!” the Elder exclaimed. 
get there with the rest of them!” 

And so on we went, hardly daring to think 
what our folks would say to us when we 
reached home—if we ever did reach home! 
It seemed a good deal as if the world were 
coming to an end, and it couldn’t make much 
difference what we did. Before our eyes was 
that ever-increasing glare, red along the south- 
ern sky. Many other vehicles were on the 


“That’s an 


“Let’s 


| burned already. 
So on we drove to| had started with a boy’s firecracker in the | babel of shouting firemen, jangling bells and 


and fell. More than a thousand buildings had 


The conflagration — which 





shavings of a boat-shop near the wharves 
on Commercial Street—had been raging since 
five in the afternoon, and was now at its 
height. 

Already it had advanced fully three-quarters 
of a mile, through the very heart of the city. 
|A southerly wind wafted fire and cinders 
toward the northeast; but the conflagration, 
by its heat and indraught of air, had now 
created about itself a tornado which eddied 
with cyclonic violence, and drove the flames on 
with a roar that came to our ears four miles 
away! 

Showers of black embers as large as the 
palm of one’s hand fell on us as we neared 
Woodford’s Corner. We could even feel the 
heat. It was midnight, but everything here 
was as light as day. 

Seeing a little field where there were two or 
three haycocks, we drove into it, and hastily 
unhitching our horse, left him at large there. 
Neither hay nor property rights seemed of any 
consequence that night. People were rushing 
to and fro, shouting to each other. Wagons, 
loaded with goods, were moving at a run along 
the street. We joined the hurrying crowd and 
raced across the low ground, amidst lumber- 
yards, and up Portland Street to Congress 
Street, near the Preble House. 

Here we were face to face with the flames 
which, with blasting heat and consuming roar, 
swept away houses, stores and churches. The 
custom-house and post-office had burned; so 
had the Fox and Barbour blocks, and the great 
brown-sugar refineries, pungent odors from 
which pervaded the air. The fire was running 
up the lofty steeple of Doctor Payson’s church ; 
and scores of doves which nested in the belfry 





rose high in the glare, and circled wildly 





No words can describe the tumult! To 
country boys like us it was indeed babel—a 


screaming whistles. Onall sides 
could be seen women, many with 
babies in their arms, who were 
flying for their lives. We saw 
one poor woman carrying a dead 
baby. Horses, loosed from their 
stables, ran along the streets, 
snorting with fright; dogs were 
howling from terror. Anxious, 
well-dressed men, clasping boxes 
or tin cases of papers, deeds, 
bonds and other valuables, strug- 
gled through the crowd. 

Going up Congress Street and 
around by Free Street, we came 
to the rear of the fire at Exchange 
Street, where the burning build- 
ings had left cellars glowing like 
furnaces. Here we saw a dray, 
loaded with four pianos, which 
the fire had overtaken. All were 
scorched and smoking. The 
woman with the dead baby in 
her arms was running hither 
and thither, weeping like one 
demented. 

Several barrels of spirits had 
been rolled out of a store into the 
street; roughs had broached one 
and were drinking with gusto. 
Others were rolling a rum-barrel 
along over the stones. A police- 
man, with battered hat and 
scorched coat, ran up to them, 
shouting, “Get, you thieves!’ 
and beat them savagely with his 
stick. But thieves — sneaking 
away with rolls of cloth, or boxes 
of shoes—were everywhere. 

That any one could be so base 
as to rob another at such a time, 
was a matter for astonishment 
tousthen. It was our first real- 
ization of human depravity. 

Amidst the uproar, smoke and 
heat, we dodged about here and 
there, sometimes mixing with 
“\ the crowds, sometimes hurrying 
toward where the crash of fall- 
ing walls or the sound of muffied explosions 
indicated that buildings were being blown up 
to stay the progress of the fire. One burning 
block blew up of itself, as twenty kegs of 
gunpowder had been stored in the basement. 

Thus for hours Portland burned; thirty- 
eight streets, fifteen hundred buildings, eight 
churches were destroyed. One hundred and 
thirty acres, the very heart and best of the 
place, lay a smoking ruin when, on the 5th of 
July, daylight banished the murky glare of 
that awful night. 

Absorbed by the tremendous spectacle, we 
three boys had run from point to point, with 
no thought of fatigue and little sense of the 
flight of time, until through the smoke we 
noticed that across the harbor, beyond the 
islands and beyond Cape Elizabeth, the sky 
was already bright. Then sudden concern fell 
onus. The Elder looked at Thad, then at me. 

“We must go home,” he said, “It’s an 
awful ways!’”’ he added, with a scared look. 

“I’m hungry and awfully dry,” said Thad. 

“Well, we can’t get anything to eat or drink 
here!”’ exclaimed the Elder. “So come on.”’ 

We wandered about for as much as an hour 
before we found our way back to the place 
where Old Sol had been turned loose; and 
then we discovered that a young man had been 
using both the horse and wagon for hauling 
goods all the latter part of the night. We 
surprised the fellow in the very act of unhar- 
nessing. In some embarrassment he asked 
how much he should pay us. 

“Fifty cents,’ said the Elder. 

“Will that satisfy you ?’’ asked the fellow. 

We said that it would, and the Elder took 
the money. 

“T can afford to give you that,” remarked 
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the young man with a grin. “I’ve cleared 
twenty dollars for hauling three loads.” 

“Then you must give us more!’ cried the 
Elder. 

“No, you’ve set your price,’’ replied the fellow, 
and walked away. 

It was plain that Old Sol was very tired, but 
we felt that we must get home as soon as possi- 
ble, and after allowing the horse to graze some 
clover by the wayside for a few minutes, we set 
off to find our way back along the road. The 
sun had risen red in smoke. Old Sol plodded 
on heavily, and after half a mile we came to a 
water-tub to which he rushed eagerly. There 
were willows here, and a little cacseway across 
the road; and as we sat in the wagon, waiting 
for the horse to drink his fill, we heard what 
sounded like the sob of a baby that had nearly 
cried itself to sleep. 

“What's that?’”? Thad exclaimed. 

We glanced around the water-tub, and imme- 
diately we heard it again—the same little, sobbing 
sigh, near at hand! The Elder jumped out and 
looked behind the water-tub, then took a step or 
two back and looked over the end of the cause- 
way. 

“Here ’tis,” said he. 
crawled under here!’’ 

“A boy?” Thad asked. 

“T guess so, by the looks of his heels,’’ replied 
the Elder; and getting down he drew the child 
forth from the dry waterway and stood it on its 
feet—a soiled little object with a mop of tousled, 
light hair, deep blue eyes and one sooty cheek. 
I1oles were burned in its calico frock, and both 
its hands and bare feet were soiled with soot 
und ashes. 

The little fellow roused wearily under the 
Elder’s handling, and began crying afresh. 

“What ails you?” said Thad. “Oh now, 
don’t bawl! What’s the matter ?’’ 

“My mummer’s burnted up! My mummer’s 
burnted up!’’ wailed the soiled little waif. 

“Oh, I guess not,’ said the Elder. ‘‘You got 
lost from her. You’ll find her again. Where’s 
your father ?’ 

“He’s don to thea. Mummer’s ’faid he’s 
dounded ; and now my mummer’s burnted up!” 

“Oh well, you run back. You’ll find your 
mother,” said Thad. 

“Se’s burnted up!” the child persisted. 

“Oh no, she isn’t!”” Thad exclaimed. “You'll 
find her. Come on,” he continued to us, impa- 
tiently. ‘“‘We can’t be fooling here.” 

The Elder jumped in, and Old Sol started off 
stiffly ; but the child ran after us, crying, “Tate 
me! Tate me! I’se hundry!” 

Thad clucked to the tired horse, but there was 
a hill close ahead, and the child kept up with us, 
crying, “Tate me! Don’t dooff! I’se hundry,” 

“Go back!’’ eried the Elder. “Go back, and 
your mother’ll find you.” 

“My mummer’s burnted up!’ insisted the 
child, big tears streaking its dirty little face. 

“But you must go back,’ cried the Elder. 
“We can’t have you. Weare going away off.” 

But the lost child came close behind and 
reaching up its small hands, grasped hold of the 
back of the wagon. ~ 

“Now did you ever see the like of that!” 
grumbled Thad. “But we can’t bother with this 
young one. Drive him back, Elder. Get a stick 
and drive him back.” ; 

Out jumped the Elder and, breaking a willow 
stick beside the road, approached the child with 
a face of assumed ferocity. ‘‘Run home, you!” 
he cried, cutting the air with the stick. “Skip, 
I say!’”’ Thad and I shouted, “Go home!” 

But the child clung on, turning great beseech- 
ing eyes on the Elder and erying, “Don’t w’ip 
me! Don’t w’ip me!” 

“Then run for home,” said the Elder, sternly ; 
and unclenching the child’s hands, he turned its 
face cityward, and pretended to be preparing to 
strike it with the stick. But instead of running 
away, the little thing turned and, still crying, 
“Don’t w’ip me,” rushed straight to the Elder 
and threw both its small dirtied arms around his 
leg, and hid its face. 

The stick dropped out of the Elder’s hand, 
and he looked up at us hopelessly. 

“Well,” said he, “‘what can we do?” 

*“Maybe we can send the young one back by 
somebody we meet,’’ said Thad. 

So the Elder put the child in the back of the 
wagon and sat there himself, with his feet 
hanging out; while I took the reins and drove 
on. The waif snuggled up to him, and looking 
up out of his deep blue eyes, said, “I like oo. 
Oo’s dood. Oo didn’t mean to w’ip me!” And 
the Elder blushed; for, truth to say, the Elder 
had sometimes been called the worst boy in our 
school. 

“Ask the little fellow how old he is!’ said 
Thad, turning; and the child, understanding, 
replied, ‘‘I’se fee years old.” 

“And what’s your name, bubby?” Thad 
asked. 

‘Me Sissy,” replied the child. 

““What!’’ exclaimed Thad and the Elder 
together. 

“Me Sissy Canthwell,” repeated the tot. 

“There, Elder! That’s a girl!’ cried Thad. 
“Thought it looked like a girl! But you said it 
was a boy! Elder, you don’t know a boy from 
a girl! But here comes a man with a horse and 
wagon. Let’s ask him to take her,”*and Thad 
hailed him. 

“Good morning, Mister. 


“The little chap has 


Ifcre’s a child that’s 
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got lost from its mother in the fire. Won’t you 
take her back into the city ?” 
‘‘Where does its mother live?” asked the man. 
“That’s more than we know,” replied the 
Elder. 
“Well, but—what’s her name?” 
“Something that sounds like Canthwell.” 
“Gracious, no! I couldn’t find her in six 
weeks,” exclaimed the man, and drove on. 
Another man and woman were driving close 





behind him, and we hailed them to make the 
same appeal. The woman appeared interested ; 
but the man said “‘no,”’ very positively. A carry- 
all fall of people, who came next, laughingly 
declined and joked us. 

“Now isn't this a pretty scrape,” cried Thad. 
“Here we are carrying off somebody’s child! 
And what will they say to us when we get 
home ?”’ 

(To be continued.) 














NE summer day, in a Massachusetts 

Se country town, I attended the funeral of 

an aged farmer, and wondered at the 

great concourse of people that came, evidently 
out of reverence for the dead man’s memory. 

‘The roomy farmhouse could not hold half the 
throng, and the casket, banked with flowers, 
was carried out upon the lawn and placed where 
| the old man had loved to sit and feed the birds 
and squirrels and talk with the children. 

The united-choirs of all the churches sang at 
the service, and the assembled ministers spoke of 
him in terms of tender eulogy; and when the 
long procession moved tg the little hillside ceme- 
tery outside the village, four prominent business 
men, natives of the place, acted as bearers, and 
the school children marched in ranks carrying 
tributes of white roses. 

Returning from the grave, one of the bearers 
invited me to ride in his carriage. Being a 
stranger, I said to him, ‘He must have been a 
remarkable man whose funeral closes your stores 
and shops and schools, and gathers the whole 
town together.” 

“He was a remarkable man,’ replied my 
companion. with emphasis. “John Melrose was 
ahero. Years ago he passed through an experi- 
ence that marked his life. He conquered himself 
in a fiery trial as-I never knew another man to 
do. I feel like telling you the story—although I 
must ask you for the present to consider it 
confidential.’’ 

And this is the true story, told in the gentle- 
man’s Own words, 


Perhaps you noticed the little headstone in the 


buried him, and next to the larger one that marks 
the grave of his wife. - The letters.on that head- 
stone tell us that “Davie’’ lies there—the only 
child John Melrose ever had. 

Davie was a bright, earnest little fellow, and 
so forward at school that he was classed with 
scholars years older and head and shoulders 
taller than himself. Naturally he was liked by 
his teachers, and his childlike beauty and inno- 
cence, and his cheerful good temper, made him a 
favorite with the girls, and with all others who 
were not too selfish to admire his merit, but there 
were a few who resented the superiority of so 
small a classmate, and they made him feel their 
antipathy in all sorts of mean ways. 

The leaders in this spiteful course were four 
boys whose standing in school, and whose 
behavior everywhere, made them generally dis- 
‘liked. One of these boys was myself, and the 
other three were the three gentlemen who served 
with me as bearers to-day at Mr. Melrose’s 
burial. 

Little Davie had too bright a spirit to be 
crushed by our ill will, and it provoked us that 
he bore smilingly the teasing tricks we played 
on him. Our jealousy of the favored boy grew 
by indulgence, and we helped each other contrive 
new ways of persecuting him. 

One afternoon—a half-holiday—we four cronies 
were out in a boat on the lily-pond you see 
yonder, fishing. Suddenly one of us, glancing 
toward the shore next to the woods, called out: 

“OR look at the Cosset!”’ 

That was our nickname for Davie. We all 
turned and saw the little fellow standing on the 
bank with a pole in his hand, trying to pull in 
the lilies that floated beyond his reach. 

One of my companions exclaimed, “Let’s get 
him out here and duck him.” 

The thought of mischief was so simultaneous 
that we could hardly tell who spoke it. We 
rowed ashore and invited him into the boat. 
Davie was evidently surprised at our unusual 
friendship, and hesitated a little. 

“Oh, come on!” we insisted. “We know a 
place where the lilies are so thick you can pull 
a boat-load and not get wet.” 

Davie jumped into the boat and we pushed 
off, laughing and joking with him, apparently in 
great good humor, but as soon as we reached 
deep water our tone changed. 

“Say, fellows,” suggested one, “‘it’s hot. 
strip and have a swim.” 

All agreed but Davie. His father and mother 
had forbidden him to swim in the lily-pond, he 
said, for the bottom was treacherous. And no 
amount of coaxing, ridicule or threatening could 
make him disobey. Our original plan of “duck- 
ing’ the boy seemed likely to miscarry. 

Angry at his refusal, we began rucking the 
boat. The frightened boy hung on bravely for a 
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while, but our violent shaking confused him, 
and he tumbled into the water. We expected to 
seize him by his collar or hair as soon as he was 
overboard, and then make him promise not to 
‘tell on us’ before we let him get back into the 
boat, but to our terror he did not rise to the 
surface. 

For some unknown reason Davie, without 
swimming a stroke, had sunk like a stone as 
soon as he touched the water. We stared in 
consternation. 

“He’ll come up! He’ll come up!” we cried, 
but our breath came in excited gasps, and we 
began throwing off our clothes. 

Davie did not rise. Some rupture or the shock 
of his fright had injured him beyond reaction. 
One after another of us—all good swimmers— 
dived to the bottom and groped in the ooze in 
vain. The boy who at last found him happened 
to be myself. I succeeded in bringing him up, 











‘* HIS VOICE HAD A 
SOLEMN STRANGENESS,”’ 


and we laid him in the boat. A limp body was 
all that was left of the bright little schoolmate 
we had persecuted. 

Late as it was, cooler wisdom than ours would 
have prompted some effort to resuscitate the 
drowned lad, but the horror of the moment had 
distracted us, and then the overwhelming sud- 
denness of it all! 

We looked helplessly across the pond, and saw 
John Melrose coming to call his son. The sight 
made it doubly appalling to think what we had 
done; but the father must know, and we must 
tellhim. ‘There was no escape. 

No criminal with the eyes of the avenging 
angel on him could have felt more abject than we 
felt as we pulled to the shore. If the injured 
parent should turn on us and slay us one by one 
we could hardly have lifted a hand in our own 
defence, for it seemed to us then that we had no 
right to live. 

The expression on the unhappy father’s face 
when he knew the worst was awful to see. We 
told him the truth. The desperation of remorse 
was stronger than guilty cowardice now, and we 
were too broken-spirited to try in the least to 
shield ourselves. 

How we had lured Davie into the boat, the 
fright we meant to give him, the blame of his fall 
overboard, the suddenness of the catastrophe, the 
length of time he was under the water—every- 
thing from beginning to end of the sickening 
story we told as we must have told it at a seat 
of judgment. 

John Melrose did not rush to the boat, as we 
expected, when he heard the cruel confession, 
but stood a moment gazing at us, white and 
stern, and then walked rapidly away into the 
shadows of the pines. 

Left alone with our dead victim, we could only 
fancy the crazed father preparing some unknown 
punishment for us, but in a few minutes he 
returned. 

There was the same look of awful agony upon 
his face, but the strong man had mastered 
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himself. When he spoke the sound of his voice 

had a solemn strangeness that was far more 

dreadful than anger. 

“You four boys,’’ he said, “have been the 

torment of my son’s life for years—and now you 
| have killed him! I don’t know why the Lord 
| has permitted this. ‘I have never been a religious 
| man, but I believe God spoke to me just now to 

tell me vengeance belongs to Him and not to me. 

You have invited your own penalty, and you will 
| have to bear it throughout your lives—and | 
| must bear the sorrow. 
| »*You can never undo what you have done, but 
you are all bright boys, and if you try you can 
make good men. Your parents love you as well, 
perhaps, as I loved my son. They are anxious 
about you. I am not going to make trouble for 
you or for them; I am not going to hold you up 
to public reproach. If I did, the brand would 
last you your lifetime. Go home now, and tell 
nobody the particulars of this day’s dreadful 
business. I shall never tell it—not to a living 
soul. I forgive you, and hope that after this you 
will be good boys.” 

He took the lifeless form of his son in his 
arms, with the poor little handful of lilies he had 
gathered, and disappeared among the trees. To 
him the whole world was changed, and he had 
changed with it. 

So had we. As we saw him making his way 
home, a broken-hearted, childless father, and 
felt the weight of his more than human kindness, 
there was no more strength in us. 

That hour’s experience had been the most 
terrible of our lives, but the power that could 
have punished us had closed the incident with 
forgiveness; and that forgiveness had killed four 
unruly spirits. 

Slowly we rowed back across the pond, and 
tied our boat. We spoke hardly a word. No 
one thought of baiting a hook or casting a line 
again that afternoon. 

We roamed aimlessly about the shore till near 
sundown, and then went home. The village 
was in a fever of excitement over the “drowning 
accident.” 

The school went in a body to Davie’s funeral, 
and after the burial we four boys remained by 
the fresh-made grave and solemnly resolved 
together that we would forsake our 
bad ways, and that by every grate- 
ful means we knew we would try 
to make up to John Melrose for 
the loss of his son. 

Sympathy for the stricken man 
made every acquaintance an active 
friend, but more especially he won 
all hearts by the gentleness with 
which he bore his evident grief and 
by the new revelation of himself 
that its discipline had wrought in his 
life. 

Once an unconcerned stranger to 
the realities of spiritual feeling, he 
soon became known as a follower— 
and a companion—of the suffering 
Christ. 

The evening bell that rung the 
weekly chapel meeting together 
never called him in vain, and all who 
heard him speak, or watched his 
daily conduct, learned how heaven 
ean fill the aching void made by an 
earthly loss. 

He seldom spoke of his affliction 
in any direct way. His wife made her sorrow 
her continual theme during the few years she 
lived after Davie’s death—for she never recov- 
ered from the shock. 

In his loneliness Father Melrose, as in time 
we learned affectionately to call him, never 
varied in his kindness to us, and it never ceased 
to be our aim and pride to serve him and to win 
his approval. 

All four of us were frequent visitors at his 
house, and often helped him on the farm. Our 
parents encouraged this intimacy, for in the 
circumstances it seemed to them natural. Our 
penitent memory of an ill-treated boy whose 
death had been our reformation was reason 
enough for tenderness to his father. 

But they did not know how fearful our 
obligation was; they did not know that, waking 
or sleeping, wherever we were, the feeling that 
we were the murderers of his only child never 
left us. 

The confessed truth was a secret which the 
forgiving father—and a forgiving God—for our 
sakes kept sacred. 

Universally beloved, Mr. Melrose grew old, 
and too feeble to labor, but he knew only four 
who had grown to manhood giving him the love 
of sons. His delight in our business prosperity 
and in our success in winning position and 
respect could only be equalled by ours in th 
increased opportunities we found to do him 
service. 

We could not give him back his child, but 
it is a grace to be thankful for that we could 
comfort his years of solitude and repay in an) 
degree the Christian forbearance that made us 
his debtors for time and eternity. 

How many under the torture of a cruel persona! 
wrong would hesitate between revenge that 
destroys the criminal and mercy that may make 
him repent ? 

The real greatness of this unhappy father 
the possibilities that were in him, unsuspected 
by his neighbors or by himself—seemed sudden!) 
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and divinely born into being in that excruciating | charity that “suffereth long and is kind” has 
It was the new departure of his life, | its earthly examples, and John Melrose was one 
The | of them. 


moment. 
and the man was never the same again. 
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The English Houses of Parliament 


Adding together these various items we get a 
rough total of one hundred and sixteen thousand 
pounds received by Mr. Gladstone in the way of 
salary over an active political career exceeding | 
sixty years. It is a tolerably decent lump sum 
to receive in the form of wages. But the term | 
of service is unprecedented, and the genius and | 
capacity devoted to the cause of the country are 
incomparable. 

Mr. Gladstone’s sixty years’ total of one hun- | 

* dred and sixteen thousand | 
pounds is exceeded by the | 
profits turned over in a 
single year by some of the | 
London morning papers. 
Many city firms make an 
equal sum within the limit 
of twelve months. As for 
such a firm as the English 
Rothschilds, they would 
contemptuously sniff at a 
mere hundred and sixteen 
thousand pounds as the 
profit of a year’s labor. 

Suppose Mr. Gladstone, 
following family tendencies 
and traditions, had em- 
barked in business; there 
is small doubt he would 
have made an immense 
fortune. Had he gone to 
the bar he would have 


HE keenness of competition for ministerial 
office in Great Britain is certainly not 





inspired by sordid motive. It is quite 
possible that toa young man of the class from 
whom under-secretaries are drawn, the salary of 
a thousand pounds a year attached to the post is 
a pleasant consideration. Impecunious peers, 
upon whom a combination of agricultural depres- 
sion amd increased death-rates presses heavily, 
make no attempt to disguise the delight with | 
which they receive an ap- 
pointment at court, even 
though the salary is some 
quaintly precise sum under 
the attractive rotundity of 
the thousand a year. But 
of the leaders of a minis- 
try,—the heaven-born and 
laboriously trained states- 
men,—it is no exaggeration 
to say that, compared with 
the labor given and the 
exceptional capacity which 
is a necessity for attaining 
the position to which minis- 
terial salary is attached, 
there is no career so ill paid 
as is that of a minister of 
the British crown. 
The case of Mr. Glad- 
stone is, of course, an 
exceptional one. It there- 
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million sterling by reason of his devotion to 
political life. 

The total salaries payable to Her Majesty’s 
ministers amount to one hundred and sixty-four 
thousand pounds a year. 

The most highly paid of their number is the 
Lord Chancellor, who receives four thousand 
pounds a year as Speaker of the House of Lords, 


and six thousand pounds as Lord Chancellor. | 


The reason for this distine- 
tion is obvious—the Lord 
Chancellor is selected from 
the leading rank of men who 
are in active practice at the 
bar. 
Fourteen thousand or fif- 
teen thousand pounds a year 
is an average income for 
practitioners of the class 
from whom Lord Chancellors 
are drawn. 2 

However patriotic lawyers 
may be by instinct, however 
unselfish by habit, it would 
obviously be futile to offer 
them five thousand pounds a 
year, such as a mere premier 
gets. 

Thus the salary is fixed at 
ten thousand pounds, and 
when a barrister abandons his private practice 
in order to serve his party and save his country, 
he thanks Heaven he is not as other men are, 
who closely weigh shillings and pence before 
responding to the call of duty. 

The other law officers of the crown, the Attor- 
ney-General and the Solicitor-General, have in 
proportion equally exceptional remuneration. 
Up to a few years back the Attorney-General 
and Solicitor-General were paid by fees, a 
pleased mystery enveloping their total receipts. 
The House of Commons had an uneasy, perhaps 
an ungenerous, suspicion that they were drawing 
in the way of salary more than was strictly 
reasonable. 


SIR FRANK 


Salaries Instead of Fees. 


It was, accordingly, arranged that the Attor- 
ney-General should have allotted to him a salary 
of eighty-two hundred and seventeen pounds, the 
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Briefs were already beginning to be pressed on 
the popular advocate manumitted from ministe- 
rial restraints. Finding time hang heavy on his 
| hands Sir Frank Lockwood finally consented to 
take one brief, then he took another, till within 
|a short time he had earned over two hundred 
jand fifty pounds, which he justly regarded as 
the reward of merit. 

But when his successor was appointed to the 
Solicitor-Generalship and he 
came to settle up his salary 
account with the treasury, 
he found that note had been 
taken of his activity in the 
law courts. 

He was blandly asked for 
particulars of his fees, and 
when he had made these 
known, their amount was 
deducted from the check 
before it was handed to 
him. 

This accident apart, Sir 
Frank Lockwood was an 
exceptionally lucky minister 
in the matter of pecuniary 
remuneration. 

But even for him the game 
of ministerial office, regarded 
strictly with a view to the 

returns in pounds, shillings and pence, was 
| decidedly not worth the candle. 


LOCKWOOD. 
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“Little Cayuse.” 


“ 


HIPSAW” was 

the only name by 

which the white 
men of the plains knew 
the old agent of a certain 
overland station on the 
line of the Pony 
Express. He had 
been a_ trapper, 
and one day, while 
in his lonely camp, 
a Sioux brought 
to him a two-year- 
old Pawnee boy, 
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fore serves to bring into 

stronger light the thesis here maintained. His 
natural term of life being abnormally Jong and 
his ministerial career commencing at an excep- 
tionally early date, the moneys he has drawn 
by way of salary from the coffers of the state 
foot up to what is the-Jargest sum ever paid in 
the way of salary to a British statesman. 

Mr. Gladstone first took office in 1834, begin- 
ning at the very bottom of the class by being 
named a lord of the treasury; the salary was 
one thousand pounds a year. But as he was 


rivalled the intaking of the 
most successful practitioner, and have won his 
way to the woolsack with its salary of ten thou- 
sand pounds a year. Had he gone on the stage 
he would have reached a commanding position ; 
had he followed his own early instincts and 
entered the church, he might have died Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He stuck to politics, 
toiled terribly through sixty years, and can look 
proudly back to having earned over the period a 
salary slightly exceeding nineteen hundred 
pounds a year. 


stark naked and 
almost frozen. 
The Sioux, who 
was marked by a hideous scar across his face, 
had stolen the child, and offered to trade him 
inereased assiduity to private business. This—|for a knife. The kind-hearted trapper bought 
notably in the case of the Attorney-General who | the baby, clothed it in a doeskin jacket, made 
in the Pigott case accepted a brief from the | moccasins for its little feet, and cherished it with 
Times, thus in a certain sense personally mixing | the care of a mother. 
up the government in a not very successful| The Pawnee was four years old when the 
movement—led to complaint. : trapper took charge of the station. As he grew 
When, in 1886, Sir Charles Russell, now Lord | in stature, he grew in love for his white father, 


Solicitor-General drawing eighty-six hundred | 
and thirty-eight pounds. This liberal provision | 
made, fees were abolished. 

The law officers of that day accepted the 
arrangement, and devoted themselves with 








appointed in December, 1834, and in January,| Another individual case that may be cited as 





illustrating the sacrifices made ‘by eminent men 
who devote themselves to 
ministerial life is that of Sir 
William Harcourt. Up tothe 
general election of 1868 Sir 
William was at the parliamen- 
tary bar, refreshing himself 
with occasional excursions 
into the political field through 
the open gate of the Times 
column. He tells me that in 
the session of 1868 he earned 
fees amounting to fourteen 
thousand pounds, and had 
for some earlier time been 
making an average income 
that did not greatly vary 
from this comfortable sum. 

It is oneof the self-denying 
ordinances of the House of 
Commons that no member 
of its body may professionally 
appear in the committee rooms up-stairs ; the idea | 
of a man fulfilling the dual functions of a judge, 
in his capacity as a member of the House sitting 
upon committees, and of an advocate in pur- 
suance of his professional avocation, is repugnant 
to that high tone which is the pride of the 
House of Commons. Sir | 
William Harcourt, hanker- | 
ing after political life, was 
obliged, as a preliminary 
to entering Parliament, to 
abandon his practice at the 
parliamentary bar. 

This he did, entering the 
House of Commons at the 
general election of December, 
1868. Up to December of 
last year his parliamentary 
service covered a period of 


1835, became Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
a lynx-eyed treasury may be depended upon to 
have seen that he was paid strictly in proportion 
to the time of service. 


Gladstone’s Early Earnings. 


He held the Under-Secretaryship for the Colo- 
nies till April, 1835. This post has attached to 
it a salary of fifteen hundred pounds a year. It 
is probable that the total amount received in the 
way of salary by Mr. Gladstone at this some- 
what disturbed start was six hundred pounds. 

From September, 1841, to May, 1843, he was 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, drawing 
fifteen hundred pounds a year. Twenty-five 
hundred pounds may in rough figures be put 
down for this term. 

From December, 1845, to July, 1846, he was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, with a salary 
of five thousand pounds a year. If he drew 
three thousand pounds for the seven months he 
would regard himself as handsomely treated. 

In December, 1852,—December, it will be 
observed, is, beyond the fact that it was the 
month of his birth, a critical epoch for Mr. 
Gladstone,—he was made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, holding the office till February, 1855, 
and again from June, 1859, 
to July, 1866. The aggre- 
gate of the two terms 
would bring him in forty- 
seven thousand pounds. 

In 1868 he became First 
Lord of the Treasury, hold- 
ing office till February, 
1874; the salary of the 
First Lord being identical 
with that of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, this 
means an income of about 








twenty-six thousand twenty-seven years. Sup- 
pounds. posing his position at the 

From April, 1880, to parliamentary bar had not 
June, 1885, he was again advanced beyond the stage 
First Lord of the Treasury, reached, and it had for some 
—this means another twen- time been steadily progress- 


ty-six thousand pounds. 
His brief term of office in 
1886 would bring him in at the most two thousand 
pounds, In August, 1892, he, for the fourth and 
last time, assumed the premiership, resigning 
in March, 1894, having in the meanwhile made 
his last draft on the treasury to the tune of 
an aggregate of nine thousand pounds. 


ing, Sir William would in 
this period have netted about 
three hundred and seventy-eight thousand 
pounds. Making a rough calculation of minis- 
terial salary received by him over the same 
period of time, I find it reaches about forty-five 
thousand pounds. Sir William Harcourt is, 
| accordingly, poorer by no less than a third of a 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 








LORD RUSSELL. 


Russell of Killowen, became Attorney-General, 
it was on the understanding that his private 
business should be strictly 
limited, and that in certain 
defined cases undertaken on 
behalf of the crown, fees 
should be added to his salary. 


becoming larger than they 
had been under the state of 
things which led to reform. 
In the first year of returning 
to the Attorney - General- 


tration of Lord Salisbury, 
Sir Richard Webster received 
over five thousand pounds in 


salary. 


perous barristers from the bar. 
result of the general election of 1895, a Unionist 
government was formed, Sir Edward Clarke was 
offered his old post as Solicitor-General. But 
since it was weighted with certain restrictions 
affecting private business, he frankly declared 
that he could not afford to take the post, and so 
remains outside the ministry. 

The difficulty arising upon this unexpected 
turn of affairs led to an unprecedented state of 


things affecting Sir Frank Lockwood, Solicitor- | 


General at the time of the defeat of Lord Rose- 
bery’s government. For nearly a full quarter 


after the defeat of his chief and his colleagues, | 


Lord Salisbury not being able to fix upon a 
Solicitor-General, Sir Frank Lockwood remained 
in tenancy of this office. 


A Unique Experience. 


Thus he enjoyed the unique experience of 
being Solicitor-General under two successive 
governments of directly opposite _ politics. 
Whilst his colleagues in the Liberal govern- 
ment, having vacated their offices, of course 
found their salaries docked, Sir Frank Lockwood 
glowed in the light of a quite unexpected quar- 
terly check signed by a Conservative Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

This halcyon time was obscured only by a 
single cloud. There was no demand upon his 
time by the government of the day. ‘The law 
courts had reopened for the Michaelmas term. 


This proved no inconsider- | 
able boon, the incomes of the | 
two law officers of the crown | 


ship in the third adiminis- | 


fees, in addition to his regular | 


Even this is not a prospect | 
that suffices to allure pros- | 
When, as the | 


| and in hatred for all members of his own dark- 
|skinned race. When the so-called friendly 
| Indians visited the station, the young Pawnee 
would try to do them an injury. 

Once while a party of Indians, having picketed 
their horses, were inside the station-house, he 

| erept out, cut the horses’ lariats and stampeded 
all of them. At another time he attempted to 
shoot an Indian who had stopped at the station 
for a moment, but failed because he could not 
raise the heavy rifle to take aim. 

| The authors of “The Great Salt Lake Trail” 
tell wonderful stories of the young Pawnee’s 
acute ears, which enabled him to hear the foot- 
steps of a bear, the scratching of a panther, or 
the tramp of a horse’s hoof, long before any one 
| else could distinguish even a sound. 

The men about the station called him “Little 
Cayuse,” because he could tell when the Pony 
Express was approaching, miles before he was 
in sight. Even at night he would start from his 
sleep, and wake the old trapper, saying, “Cayuse, 
cayuse!’’ 

The rider who was to take the place of the 
|one nearing the station, would rise, saddle his 
bronco, and be all ready, when the pony arrived, 
to snatch the saddle-bags and dash down the 
trail. 

The Indians were always on the alert to steal 
the station-horses; but Little Cayuse was better 
than a “burglar alarm,”’ and never failed to warn 
the sleeping men that the savages were creeping 
up to stampede the animals. 

One cold night Whipsaw happened to get out 
| of bed, and he found the Pawnee sitting upright, 
| listening intently. 
| “Horses?” whispered the trapper. 
ee 
| “Go to sleep, then.’ 

Little Cayuse shook his head. 

“Wake up! something is wrong,” called the 
| station-boss to the sleeping men. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked a rider, as he 
| rose. 

“Don’t know, but Cayuse keeps listening, and 
| the boy never makes a mistake.” 
| A candle was lighted. “Long time—no cayuse!”’ 
said the Pawnee, and the men realized that the 
rider from the East was long overdue. Suddenly 

the youngster sprang from his bed, crept out-of- 
| doors, placed his ear to the ground, crept back, 
| and whispered to Whipsaw: 

“Heap cayuses!” 
| ‘The men knew then that a band of Indians 
| were approaching, bent on mischief. 
| Partly around the cabin, a trench had been 
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dug to serve as a rifle-pit. Little Cayuse took a 
rifle—a present from the president of the Pony 
‘Express Company—and crept into the trench, 
where the three men followed him. Soon the 
band of horse-thieves arrived at a hollow, an 
eighth of a mile from the station, got off their 
ponies, and began crawling toward the cabin. 
‘The band numbered six determined Sioux—the 
broken clouds allowed them to be counted as 
they appeared between the light of the horizon 
and the roof of the station. 

The horse-thieves listened outside the cabin ; 
hearing no sound, they thought the inmates were 
sleeping, and pushing carefully back the door 
entered, one by one. That was what Whipsaw 
had waited for. The three men, a revolver in 
each hand, advanced to the door. The Sioux 
heard them and rushed out. It was too late. 
The white men fired, and two savages fell. The 
Indians returned the fire, but the surprise had 
unnerved them, and their shots did no harm. 
The station-men again fired with effect—killing 
two more Indians. 

Two were left, one of whom shot the express 
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rider in the shoulder; but despite his pain, the 
express rider kept on firing, and Little Cayuse 
fired at the savage with small shot. Whipsaw, 
having emptied his two revolvers, threw one of 
them into the face of the Indian, who was 
advancing knife in hand. They clinched, and 
the Indian was getting the best of it, when Little 
Cayuse, running up to the savage, fired and 
killed him. The other Indian was also down, 
mortally wounded. 

The horses of the Indians and the pony of the 
belated rider, with his saddle and the mail- 
pouches, were found in the hollow, and down 
the trail was his dead body, shot through the 
head. In the morning the remains were buried 
near the station, and had it not been for Little 
Cayuse there would have been no mourners at 
the funeral. While they were burying the dead 
Indians, Little Cayuse was discovered kicking 
a dead warrior. ‘See! see!” cried the boy. 


Looking into the face of the warrior Whipsaw 
discovered by the hideous scar that it was the 
fiend who had stolen the boy when he was a 
baby. 


























T sounded so much like Allison Kent! 


Of | book. She had almost finished that, and there 


course Priscilla laughed, and of course} would be time enough to drop the note to Allison 

in the post-office on the way to the library. 
Mahala Moody drew out Priscilla’s book that 

She had been waiting for it a good 


Allison had meant that she should laugh. 


DEAR MADAM: [Who else would have begun 
it “Dear Madam?”] The undersigned respect- 
fully solicits the pleasure of your 
company to the high-school concert 
this evening, Tuesday, May 27, 1898. 


ALLISON KENT. 


“Well, he can have it,” laughed 
Priscilla, gaily. She was a little 
proud of this big boy-gallant of hers. 
Allison was much the best-looking 
boy in Yarrow High School, and 
when he studied, he was the best 
scholar. 

The little note was written with 
the utmost. neatness and pains. 
There were faint traces of pencil 
lines across the page that accounted 
clearly for the even rows of big, 
slanting words. Priscilla felt a little 
thrill of pleasure over those careful, straight lines. 
They seemed like a direct courtesy to her, for 
wasn’t it every-day fun at school that Allison 
Kent would take the booby penmanship prize? 

“What are you laughing over, all alone, 
Kitten?” called Uncle Jotham, from his couch 
in the big hall window. 

“Unele Jot, did you say ‘Dear Madam’ when 
you invited young ladies to things—high-school 
concerts, you know ?” 

Priscilla appeared in the library doorway in 
a gay whirl of tlimsy skirts and ribbons. The 
sunshine seemed to follow her out into the cool, 
dim hall. Uncle Jotham’s eyes travelled from 
the bright vision to his own useless length on 
the couch. How long it had been useless! 

The girl in the doorway sprang forward with 
a distressed face. “O Uncle Jot, there I go 
again, forgetting! 1 shouldn’t think you’d love 
me a bit. I never remember what a little thing 
you were when—it happened.” 

He put out his big, white hand and pulled her 
down to him. Love her? There was no doubt 
of that! ; 

“IT was ten, Puss,—just a scrap of a freckled 
chap,—but I had invited young ladies to ‘things,’ 
bless you, yes!” He laughed gently. “The 
lady I invited oftenest was a good deal older 
than I was. She never accepted, but I had good 
courage. I kept right on inviting her. I think 
she looked like you, Puss, as I remember. She 
was always all white and fluffy, with loose ends 
flying. Do you know—” 

Uncle Jotham’s thin, refined face took on a 
whimsical, half-wistful expression. “Do you 
know, Puss in Boots, sometimes when I haven’t 
had anything ¢lse to be sorry for, I’ve been 
sorry that little miss in flounces and ribbons 
didn’t accept the bit of a freckled chap’s invita- 
tion once in a way— just once, you know? 
it wouldn’t have mattered to her, but the 
freckled little chap might have liked to know 
how it felt, once. It was his only chance, you 
know.” 

“QO Uncle Jot, why didn’t she?” Priscilla 
ried; ‘“‘why didn’t she ?’’ 

“Well, she didn’t, my dear,’’ smiled the invalid, 
cheerily ; ‘and I’ll warrant the little Knight of 
the Freckles hasn’t laid it up against her. But 
remember, my beloved niece, if a ten-year-old 
chap with plenty of freckles cavorting across 
the bridge of his nose wants to carry your basket 
on a gingerbread-nutting, give the little chap a 
chance—just once.” 

Priscilla laughed, too. ‘“‘Allison’s sixteen and 
he hasn’t a freckle to his nose,” she said; “but 
I'll give him a ‘chance.’ I’ll go and give it to 
him this minute.” 

She wrote her note of acceptance, and then 
sat down again in the easy chair with her library 





afternoon. 





glad to give it to me ‘straight’—straight to me, 
Mahala Moody!” 

There was no name on the bit of paper, but 
Mahala did not mind that. She did not even 
notice the stilted, formal way the note was 
worded. Were not all the invitations like that? 
Mahala had never been “invited” before. She 
went on down the village sireet in a maze of joy 
and pride. It was as if she were Priscilla Nash 
or Janie Archer or any of the other straight- 
shouldered, fair-faced girls—as if she were not 
little Mahala Moody, who was growing crooked. 

Her mother was going into the door when she 
reached the little unpainted house. She had 
been to carry home some finished work. Mrs. 
Moody did fine sewing for the Yarrow people, 
and out of school hours Mahala helped. 

“See—read it quick, mother!” cried Mahala, 
breathlessly, thrusting the note into her hand. 
“O mother, don’t you see what it says? He 
was coming to bring it—he was going to leave 
it under the door. Why don’t you read it, 
mother ?” 

“Mahala! Allison Kent hasn’t asked you to 
go to the concert? Why, Mahala—why, aint 
that beautiful!’? The mother’s worn face 
beamed. She forgot she was tired. She forgot 
how anxious the slender, stooping shoulders 
made her. 

“T’ll go right in and make u3 a cup of tea, and 
then we’ll get out your best dress. It’s got to 
go through a regular furbishing up, Mahala. 
You answer that letter and run down to the 
office with it, so Allison Kent’ll get it when he 
goes for the five o’clock mail. There aint much 
time to lose—bless the child, I believe she’d 
never thought it had got to be answered!” 

“No,” laughed little Mahala, softly. “Why, 
no, I never, mother! I—I thought he’d know.” 

Events crowded each other that afternoon in 
late May. There were two notes of acceptance 





in Allison Kent’s mail, and he went home with 






‘“THEY LAUGHED ON TILL THEY WERE OUT OF BREATH.” 


while, and a gleam of pleasure lit up her quiet, 
sallow little face. 

Mahala’s pleasures were few. The triple 
inheritance of some ancestor’s poverty and plain 
face and quaint, uncouth name had fallen like 
a mantle, overheavy, on her slender shoulders. 
Perhaps it was the weight of it that was gradu- 
ally stooping the shoulders, although Yarrow 
people said Mahala was growing misshapen. 

“Her great-aunt Mahala was deformed, you 
know,” they whispered. ‘It came on gradual— 
just that way.” 

Poor little Mahala! Must she bear all the 
burdens of her ancestors, every one? 

On the way home from the library some one 
ran against her, accidentally, and sent her book 


‘flying to the ground. It was Allison Kent, and 


his handsome face flushed with chagrin. 

“Oh, but I beg your pardon, Mahala,” he 
cried, regretfully. ‘That’s what comes of a 
fellow’s loping along with his eyes shut! Did I 
hurt you? Wait, let me pick up your book. 
I’ve just called at your house, but everybody 
was out. Never mind, I can do the errand with 
you straight.” 

He fumbled in his pocket and brought out a 
folded paper. 

“IT was going to leave that under your door, 
but now I’m glad I didn’t,” he said, slipping it 
into her hand. Then he lifted his cap and 
rushed on down the street in his headlong 
fashion. 

Mahala smoothed out the note mechanically 
and read it. .A sudden light flamed up in her 
cheeks. ‘“‘Why!” she cried, softly. She could 
scarcely believe what the bit of paper said. It 
required reading and rereading. The pretty 
color deepened, till the small, plain face of 
Great-aunt Mahala’s descendant was almost fair 
for once. 

“Why, it’s for me—he gave it to me!” the girl 
murmured. “He was going to leave it under 
our door, but he was glad he didn’t. 





He was | 


them clutched in his hand and a look of blank 
amazement on his handsome face. He could not 
understand at all. Mahala Moody, little, shy 
Mahala, was not the girl to play jokes on a 
fellow. 

He hurried through an early supper and into 
his best clothes and away to Priscilla’s. She 
met him at the door, in her school dress still. 

“Why, Allison Kent, it’s only six o’clock!” 
she exclaimed. “I thought the concert didn’t 
begin till half-past seven. I haven’t had my 
sup— Oh, I beg your pardon, I didn’t mean to 
be impolite, but you came so very early—’” 

“T know it—I had to. I say, Priscilla, you 
can’t think what’s up. I’m in no end of a 
muddle. Can’t we go somewhere and have it 
out—out of hearing, you know ?” 

He pulled out Mahala’s neat little letter and 
passed it to her without further explanation. 
Then he waited. 

“Why, what in the world!” cried Priscilla in | 
surprise. She laughed nervously, but two little | 
spots of color blossomed out in her cheeks. 

“That’s all I know about it,” said Allison, 
gloomily, “‘every last thing. I found that letter 
in our mail-box. Somebody’s been playing a\ 
practical joke on me!” 

““Maybe, but not little Mahala Moody,” Pris- | 
cilla rejoined, promptly. ‘“Let’s study it out, 
Allison—I’m good at studying out things. First, 
have you seen Mahala to-day ?” 

“Seen Mahala? Let’s see—why, yes, of | 
course. I gave her mother’s note about the | 
hemstitching or something or other. I met her, 
you know,—there wasn’t anybody at home—”’ 

“Allison Kent, you gave her a note to-day?” 

“Of course. Mother sent me with it. I set 
out to tuck it under the door when nobody 
came.”’ 

Priscilla’s eyes were laughing. 





“Were there 


any other notes in your pocket? You think, 
Allison.” ; 
The bewilderment in the boy’s face changed 
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swiftly to chagrin. “Why, yes,—er,—there 
might’ve been,” he mumbled. “Come to think, 
I guess there was a copy of the—the letter I sent 
you. I guess maybe there was more than one— 
might’ve been one in every pocket. I copied it 
a lot of times. Priscilla Nash, how many more 
girls do you suppose I’ve invited to the concert 
to-night ?”’ 

He gazed at her in blank dismay, and then 
the two burst intopeals of laughter, that sifted 
through walls and doors to Uncle Jotham’s 
couch and gathered a gentle reénforcement. 

“Allison Kent! O Allison Kent!” 

“O Priscilla Nash!’ 

It was so early, there was plenty of time. 
They laughed on till they were out of breath: 
then Priscilla’s mood changed swiftly. Her 
flushed, merry face sobered. 

“Poor Mahala! I feel as if we’d been laugh- 
ing at her. What are you going to do about 
Mahala, Allison?” she said, reprovingly. 

“Oh, ask me something easy !’’ groaned Allison. 

“But she’ll get all ready. Allison Kent, she’s 
getting ready now! She'll be waiting for you 
to come. It’s all plain enough to her, she’s such 
an innocent little thing. I don’t believe anybody 
ever invited her anywhere before, Allison.” 

“I don’t believe any one ever did, nor now, 
either,” sighed Allison, hopelessly lost to rules 
of grammar. 

Priscilla did not hear him. A sudden memory 
had occurred to her. Uncle Jotham’s voice was 
in her ear, talking in his whimsical, wistful way 
about a little freckled chap who had never had 
a chance. She could see the little freckled chap 
himself—only ten, such a scrap of a boy! He 
had never had a boy’s chance or a man’s chance 
after that. 

“Give the little chap a chance—just once,” 
Uncle Jotham’s voice said. 

Mahala was fifteen or more, but she had never 
had any “chance.” Priscilla thought of her 
shoulders—Mahala’s shoulders. Mahala and 
the scrap of a freckled chap seemed suddenly 
close of kin. 

“Allison, listen to me, quick!’’ Priscilla cried, 
eagerly. “There’s only just enough time left. 
T want to tell you a story.” 
~ She told him about the little freckled chap, 
but he never knew it was Uncle Jotham. She 
made it a tender, sad little story, and Allison 
listened and understood. When she had fin- 
ished, he got to his feet slowly. 

“Yes, I see,” he said, gravely. 

“And make it just the best ‘chance,’ Allison 
—but I know you will. You will make it a 
red-letter evening for the little freck—for Mahala. 
I am glad—do you know, Allison, I’m glad it 
happened?” Her voice shook a very little. 

He did not look at her eyes, but he knew there 
were tears in them. “But you, Priscilla! 
Couldn’t I take you both?” he asked, timidly. 
And her gay little laugh reassured him. 

“T don’t believe I feel well enough to go toa 
concert to-night, thank you, Mr. Kent,” she 
said, ceremoniously. “I’ve recently had quite 
a shock to my feelings, and my nerves require 
complete rest. Now do hurry, Allison, that’s a 
good boy! Run all the way to Mahala’s, and 
remember the little freckled chap every step. 
Good-by !” 

“Good-by, Priscilla—Priscilla, I say!” 

“Well 2” 

“T’m awfully sorry I made a mess of it!’ 

“Allison, don’t you dare to be sorry! I’m the 
one to be sorry, and I’m glad. I want Mahala 
to be glad, too. Hurry, run!” 

Uncle Jotham called her, on her way back to 
the library. 

“Come here, Puss in Boots, and tell me what 
all this means. What have you sent away your 
knight errant for? What’s happpened?”’ 

“Well, Uncle Jot, I don’t know which you’d 
call it—a Comedy of Errors or a Providence,” 
Priscilla said. “It’s quite a long story, witha 
little freckled chap in it. He’s going to have his 
chance, Uncle Jot.” 


es « 





Promising Pupil. 


HERE is a sort of optimism born of 
wealth which is at times hard 
to hear expressed without 
uttering at least a feeble dis- 
claimer. 

A young man, filled with 
optimism of this variety, 
recently presented himself at 
the studio of a well-known 
teacher of singing in New 
York. 

“[ want to take a few 
lessons this winter,” he 
announced. “My wife—I’ve 
lately married—sings, and | 
want to sing with her. I can 
sing now, of course, but she’s 
fastidious, and there are one or two little points 
that need to be corrected about my way of 
singing, you understand, not my voice.”’ 

“What are the points?” asked the teacher, 
gravely. 

“Well,” said the young man, cheerily, “I’ve 
never been able to carry a tune; I lose hold of it 
someway before I get half through. Then I 

can’t stay on the pitch; generally I sing flat, but 
sometimes it’s sharp. And then I can’t read a 
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note at sight; I don’t know one tone from | instruction. And you’ll find me an excellent 
another on the page. worker, for I told my wife I would gladly devote 

“So there are those three faults to be con- an hour twice a week to overcoming my failings. 
quered; and you understand,” he added, hand- | If you will make the terms to suit yourself, I 
somely, “that I am willing to pay well for your | will pay the bill in advance.” 
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their backs, some thirty feet away. Much/I had produced several feet we tested the piece 
astonished I awoke Aleck and got an explana-| by our united strength. 
tion. Unused to the racket of wolves he had factory. At sunset I had more than thirty feet 
lain awake for a long time, and as flocks of geese | of rope on hand. Our rat-house had sunken 


hurtled by, craning their necks in the starlight, | several inches during the day. At intervals we 


The result was satis-, 
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herded my father’s cattle for three seasons 

upon the grasses of an uninhabited town- 
ship of marsh and gravel knolls. It was a lazy, 
lonesome business, but was enlivened in the later 
months by the coming of my cousin, Aleck 
Forster, an athletic boy of about my own age, 
whose father kept store in a distant Mississippi 
town. In lieu of a gun, for which his father 
thought him too young, Aleck brought an 
abundance of stout, elastic rubbers and large 
shot. 

I have never seen a boy so expert with the 
sling-shot. He had the weapon of all sizes; and 
with one especially large, which he called his 
“cannon,”’ he frequently crippled plover and 
duck at twenty to thirty yards’ range, and often 
killed the birds outright.. Indeed, he threw 
buckshot from his “cannon’’ with the precision 
of Indian archery. 

In September when geese, brant and crane 
came down from the north in great herds, Aleck 
was wild to kill a goose, but this game proved too 
wary for his short-range weapon. 

From the top of a high gravel knoll we could 
look down upon the Scrogs, a famous peat 
marsh, and see myriads of great birds hovering 
upon and over its labyrinthine strips of water. 
Into this slough many of the big birds went to 
roost at night, and to puddle and lie about at 
midday. 

The Scrogs had an evil reputation. Only one 
hunter and trapper had ever been known to go 
inside its dense fringes of rushes. This was old 
Jim Harned, who had a trapper’s hut on the 
Little Sioux. He had named the treacherous 
slough, and he kept a dugout canoe at the 
Serogs. The whole tortuous shore line was a 
floating peat bed, into which no boat could be 
pushed, except at one spot, for the feet could not 
tread elsewhere. 

For more than a week Aleck and I watched 
clouds of geese and brant come and go at the 
Serogs; then temptation got the better of us. If 
we could find Harned’s canoe, and once get 
inside that big slough, we could, we thought, kill 
geese with the sling-shot. 

Knowing that we could safely leave the cattle 
for some hours at midday, we set out for the 
Serogs one forenoon with an extra ration of 
bread and butter, and our pockets loaded with 
shot. My qualms of conscience at deserting my 
post were soothed by the hope to bring six ora 
dozen fat geese home. 

Bevies of big birds heavily flying from their 
morning’s feed upon the fields enlivened our two- 
mile tramp. Ok-kud-dr-dr-dr! shrilled the 
great flapping sand-hill crane. Killilla-tata- 
_tata! chuckled the crop-full brant, and above all 
sounded the boom of the Canada gander: Gaw- 
loough-gaw-loough-g’luh ! 

Soon we were wading through swampy corn- 
stalk grass higher than our heads. When we 
neared the first fringe of rushes, the sod began 
to sink beneath our feet, and we were obliged to 
turn aside and skirt the rushes. Then, hunting 
for the canoe, we tramped on amid clusters of 
fire-stunted willow and tangle of bog, roots and 
high-water débris. 

We could hear the big water-fowl, ducks and 
mud-hens puddling, flapping and quacking just 
beyond the rushes. Now and then we saw 
strips of open water, alive with geese and brant. 
When the distance was not too great, we fired 
buckshot at them. Almost entirely hidden, as 
we were, the birds paid no attention to us. At 
length Aleck knocked over a white-faced goose 
by a chance shot upon the skull, which elated us 
beyond measure. 

After an hour of hard tramping over quaking 
bog we stumbled on the canoe. There was a 
long paddle in it, and the trail, over which the 
y ar sc had dragged the craft, was easily 


At first it took our combined strength to move 
the canoe, but as we advanced, the sod sank, 
water came up, and we slid it along easily until 
we could get in and shove it forward with the 
paddle. 

Soon we slipped in among the rushes, and here 
the difficulties should have furnished enough 
warning. Through a bottomless mass of tangled 
roots, water-weed and floating peat we strug- 
gled, often getting the paddle-blade stuck. We 
were half an hour or more in moving a dozen 
yards. 

A great flock of geese arose; ducks and grebe 
fied flapping and squalling in all directions, as 
we entered open water. Then, when the canoe 
was fairly settled and afloat, a leak near the 
bottom began filling it with water. We drew the 
craft upon a muskrat-house presently, and 


B pert at twelve years of age, I 





turned the water out. The “house,” of woven 
flags and rushes, sank nearly to the level of the 
slough before we had finished bailing. 

Nothing daunted we paddled on, firing buck- 
shot at clouds of big birds which rose before us, 
but this proved a waste of ammunition. 

Progress was tedious. The canoe had to be 
bailed every ten or fifteen minutes, and now and 
then the rat-houses sank with us before we could 
overturn the craft. After an hour or two thus 
poking around we found the goose which Aleck 
had killed, and proud we were as we lifted the 
big bird into our canoe. 

“Tell you what,’ proposed Aleck, “let’s run 
the canoe into the rushes and shoot among their 
necks as they swim around.” 

“That might do,” I answered, “if the canoe 
didn’t leak. I think we’d best go back to the 
cattle now.” 


he had fired buckshot-at them. So we should 
not soon starve. | 

“We may have to stay here until Harned | 
comes to trap,” I said to Aleck, “and if he | 
doesn’t come until the slough freezes over, if we 
run out of shot I know how to snare these 
muskrats in their holes.’’ 

Now that we had spent a night in the Scrogs, 
we seemed to feel that we could not get out. 
We no longer attempted to deceive each other or | 
ourselves, and we felt better for it. 

“I haven’t really believed any of the time that 
we'd ever find our way out the way we came in,” 
Aleck admitted, to my surprise. “The canoe 
didn’t leave any trail among the water-rushes. | 
Your old trapper knows the lay of this plaguy | 
slough and we don’t, that’s all.” 

We worried and bailed all that forenoon and 
got so far away from the big rat-house that we 
were completely done out, twisting and turning 
|among the waterways, in finding it. Never 
have I had such a sense of coming home to rest 
and safety as when we finally landed on that 
floating heap. 

We did not stir again that afternoon, but ate 
our half-roasted meat and lay and watched the 
| birds and talked. Aleck killed a venturesome 
| mallard toward night. Then we gathered rushes 
| for fires and scorched all our meat to preserve it. 
| That evening the big fowl came tumbling in 

again. What intimate sense of nearness we had 





had shouted. 

That night we slept without sense of security. 
The wolves howled again, but Aleck killed no 
birds. Our mound was still lower in the morning, 
and we piled more loose stuff on top. We put in 
the day working, with a kind of feverish care, 
Aleck splitting and wetting the reeds while I 
braided. At night we had about eighty feet of 
stout and fairly pliable rope. 

In the meantime our foundation had gone 
down until we saw that we had not many hours 
left. Gradually, as by clockwork, the big rat- 
house was sinking into the bottomless sponge of 
the Scrogs. Aleck made rush fire-lights and I 
worked until far into the night. In the morning 
we calculated that we had about twelve hours 
of stable foothold left us. 

We worked on until noon, testing every foot of 
rope as it was produced. We then had some- 

| thing more than one hundred and fifty feet, the 

| least we could hope to work with successfully. 

| We had but little time to spare. As we set out 

| finally from our domicile, the top of the original 
heap was nearly at the level of the slough. 

We reached the boggy point, where lay our 
hope of escape, in a few minutes’ paddling; and 
| here we set to work, in a kind of cool excitement. 
| There was a good-sized rat-house near one edge 
of this cape of peat. Thin grass, but no rushes, 
| grew in the bog and a narrow strip of marsh 
| land jutted into the centre of the cape. At the 


Aleck reluctantly submitted, and we paddled | as they sloped down, craning their necks to cock | extreme point of the strip grew the scraggy 


about upon the narrow strips of sedgy water, 
affrighting birds and muskrats, trying to return 
the canoe to the landing whence we had taken 
it. We supposed we had well noted the place, 
but after another hour of paddling and bailing, 
we concluded that we could not find it. So we 
determined to make a landing somewhere else, 
mark the spot, and tell Harned where to find his 
canoe. - 

We were nearly swamped in the first attempt 
to get ashore. In the second we fared no better. 
Twice the canoe was half-filled before we could 
get back to a rat-house. Everywhere 
we met the same mazy tangles and 
masses of floating peat, of roots and = 


clearly sketched, and red legs and webbed feet 
| dropping to strike the water! We lost the 
hunter’s instinct in a new sense of kinship, and 
then we slept again. 

I awoke the next morning to find my feet in 


single large eyes at us, every broad wing-feather 


awoke Aleck. Then we looked at each other 
with white faces and narrowing eyes. This 
mound, of matted rush and flag, was our only 
refuge. Nowhere in the sloughs had we found 





another footing good for five minutes’ tenure. 


water—the rat-house had begun sinking. I) 


willow stumps. 

Reaching the rat-house we bailed the canoe, 
and then drove the small end of the paddle, 
sharpened for that purpose, through the centre 
of the rush-heap until only the blade projected. 
Then Aleck stood upon top of the house with 
legs astride the paddle blade, which gave him 
bracing foothold, while I took the canoe, tipping 
it over to the sound side, and pulled around the 
edge of the bog. 

The rope was tied in a slip-knot over and 
under my shoulder, and Aleck held the stiff coil, 

paid it out and swung it above the bog, 
as I toiled slowly around the point. 
4 At last we had our rope stretched 








sedge, with mire beneath, in which the 
paddle stuck and hung. When we 
succeeded, now and then, in forcing 
our prow upon a strip of bog, it promptly 
sank, and progress was blocked. 

There were places where I think we 
could have made an exit with a light 
canoe and two paddles, but in our leaky, 
hollow log it would have been impos- 
sible to foree a way through at any 
point we tried. 

It was long after noon when we found 
a very large and apparently stable rat- 
house, on which we lodged for dinner, 
and ate our bread and butter. Neither 
of us dared express the fear that we 
were hopelessly caught in the Scrogs. 
Instead, we talked bravely, now and 
then, of the fine goose we had killed, 
and smacked our lips at the prospect 
of to-morrow’s feast. Of course the 
goose would be stuffed and baked for 
supper. 

After eating and resting, we attempted 
landing upon boggy points free of 
rushes, but nowhere could we force the 
dugout upon the bogs or into them. 
When we tried to tear out a path with 
our hands the canoe became wedged 
and nearly sank with us. 

After an hour or two of tedious work 
we returned to the prominent rat-house. 
Weary and dejected we flung our bodies 
upon the flags, knowing we must spend that 
night in the Scrogs. We were four miles from 
any habitation, and hallooing would be waste of 
breath. 

Would any one search this slough for us? 
We thought it unlikely. 

“They’ll just think we’ve run away,” was 
Aleck’s gloomy comment, “and they’ll look for 
us everywhere but in this hole.” 

Yes, they were likely to think I had run away, 
for I had grumbled much at my lot as a herder. 

We dressed our goose, cut strips of breast steak, 
and half wasted them over a blaze of dry rushes, 
laid upon the wet edges of the rat-house. We 
ate the meat, with a morsel of bread, and drank 
sparingly of slimy water. Then we made nests 
to lie in among the flags and rushes, upon a slope 
of our strange domicile. 

The geese and brant which came tumbling into 
the Serogs after sunset were beyond account or 
conjecture. Their roar and clamor shook the air. 
After this incoming flight there was the constant 
puddle and spatter of fowl. Their calls and 
cries were mingled with the marsh notes of 
smaller fry. Listening to these, and with musk- 
rats swimming all about us, we fell asleep. 

The weather was warm and dry and I awoke 
but once in the night, startled by the yapping of 
wolves upon a near gravel knoll. Their dismal 
music was accompanied by the call of loons, the 
pumping of bittern, and the cries of grebe, rail 
and other night-squawkers. 

It was broad day when I next awoke, sat up, 
and instantly saw two dead geese lying upon 





‘* PROGRESS WAS TEDIOUS.”’ 


| Something must be done, and quickly. Gath- 
| ering calmness from the imminence of our peril, 
| we began to think. Soon we hit upon the plan 
| of piling rushes and flags, torn from other rat- 
| houses, upon this one. This would bear us up 
| until our loose stuff should be set afloat; after 
| that survival would be limited to the few hours 
| of our endurance. We shouted and hallooed, 
| and determined to repeat this, as a forlorn hope, 
at intervals. 


loose stuff several feet in height. Then we ate 
our goose meat in silence, but thinking hard. 
At last a plan of escape seemed to have been 
thrust into my mind by some extraneous force ; 
it was alive in my brain with such suddenness— 
make a rope! 

Make a rope of those tough, white rushes, 


Soon we had our mound piled with a stack of | 


across the peat to within ten feet or so 
of the willow clump, but now Aleck 
had sunk, paddle and rat-house, until 
he stood to mid-legs in water. 

“You’ll have to hurry,” he called, 
“or my feet’ll be fast in the mud!” 

I worked the canoe around a little 
farther; gave the rope a flirt upward, 
with a swoop sidewise, and looped the 
willow stumps fairly at their base. 
Then I began, frantically, working back 
toward Aleck. But the rope, no longer 
handled at both ends, of course, caught 
upon the bogs. As I wriggled about, 
too, the canoe began filling and Aleck 
was shouting for help. 

We had planned making a kind of 
bridge by tying both ends of the rope 
around the dugout at the edge of the 
bog. Seeing this could not be done, I 
shouted to Aleck to pull himself across 
to the willows hand over hand and I 
would do the same. I had hardly 
finished speaking when there was a tug 
at the rope, and pulling against each 
other and the willows and bogs, we 
scrambled for dear life over the shaking 
mire and peat. 

I could not see Aleck, but was going 
famously and had come within a dozen 
yards of the willows, when my legs sank 
in a strip of soft mire and roots, and 
strain as I might, I could not pull them 
| out. The more | struggled the firmer I was stuck. 

1 threw one arm over a bog and tried with the 
other hand to free my feet. I worked in a fury 
of fright, sinking deeper and also feeling my bog 
give way. The water rose around me and | saw 
that a whole section of bog was going down with 
me. 

Then I heard Aleck shouting: “Lie still, 1 
tell you—perfectly still, till I can cut a club!” 

Above the tops of thin grass I could see the 
crown of his bare head, as he bent at. work 
| among the willow stubs. * I lay, for what seemed 
| a frightful space of time, slowly, steadily sinking 
| into the mire pit. Then Aleck spoke again. 
| “Is your rope tight around you?” he asked. 
| “Yes! yes!” I gasped. 

Presently I felt the loop tighten suffocatingly 
| upon my chest, and then, inch by inch, fighting 








sprinkled among the common sort. Fourteen | to keep my face out of mud and water, I was 
strands of split reed would make a rope to hold | drawn out of my pit, until I could again help 
a yoke of oxen. There was the boggy cape, free| with my legs. Aleck, clever river-lad, had 





of rushes, with a clump of sprangling willow 
| stumps, at the point of a strip of land, near its 
centre. Something could be done with a rope! 
And I could make hundreds of feet of rope if 
there were time enough. 

I swallowed my meat in gulps while I poured 
this plan into Aleck’s ears. Aleck was hopeful. 
| If I could really make a stout rope, and one long 
| enough, there was a chance on that boggy point, 
| he admitted. 
| Then Aleck gathered reeds and I began to 
| braid with all speed. It was tedious business; 

every inch of rope needed careful work. When 





“snub-twisted” me out of the last deadly gripe of 
the Serogs, by using his club as a lever and one 
of the willows as a fulcrum. 

A moment later we stood by the willows, a 
pair of hatless, beslimed but joyful youngsters— 
free and safe, after five days in the Scrogs! 

At home they had hunted the herd ground over 
for us, and then, recalling certain preparation 
and fluster on the morning of our departure, they 
had felt certain that my city cousin had coaxed 
me to run away. They were doing their best to 
find us, but no one had dreamed of looking in 
the Serogs. 
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Current Topics. 


The newspaper record of wills attests, 
increasingly, that men of wealth are very many 
of them obeying the apostolic injunction to be 
“rich in good works.’’ 

Electricity makes heat, light and 
power interchangeable. This is strikingly 
suggested by the arrangement which a deaf and 
dumb couple have in their home for receiving 
signals. Wherever electric buttons were intended 
to ring bells, they have been made to turn on 
lights instead. In this way callers make their 
presence known. 


The inability of manufacturers to secure 
enough iron to fill their orders recalls the fact 
that the upper peninsula of Michigan, once so 
despised that Michigan and Wisconsin both tried 
to be rid of it, contains some of the richest iron 
and copper mines in the world. Its timber, also, 
has made fortunes of millions, while it has helped 
furnisha tonnage through the Sault Canal greater 
than that of the Suez. 

Ninety thousand children were in- 
structed in sewing in the public schools of 
New York City last year. The Value of such 
teaching, in inculcating neatness, precision and 
economy, can be seen by a single contrast. 
“What is that sharp thing with a hole at one 
end?” recently inquired a girl at a vacation 
school. She had never seen a needle before. 
“What does your mother do with your clothes 
when they have holes?” asked the patient 
teacher. “Throw them away, of course. What 
else could she do with them ?’”’ 

To sneer at newly rich people is very 
common. It is not always merited. A beautiful 
young woman was recently overheard at a 
fashionable watering-place amusing some friends 
by comments upon their fellow-boarders. ‘And 
yet,” added her sister, gravely, “the wife of 
the Keeley-cure patient had a cheerful courage 
in her eyes; the patent-medicine man who is 
worth so much money was tender to the awkward 
wife he had courted in their poverty, and that 
rich, overdressed summer girl saved a child from 
drowning only last week.’”” The sudden sobering 
of the young faces—careless, not malicious—was 
the best comment upon both the sneer and its 
gentle reproof. 


“Iam proud,” says a member of Con- 
gress who is of German birth, “to be called an 
Anglo-Saxon, or to be classed with Anglo 
Saxons.” His feeling, as explained by himself, 
is most commendable. “Anglo-Saxon” does not, 
in its applied and commonly accepted sense, refer 
to birth or blood or race, but to the language 
which we use and the civilization which we 
enjoy. 

For Saxon, or Dane, or Norman we, 
Teuton, or Celt, or whatever we be, 


if we have entered into the inheritance of English 
speech and are imbued with the genius of the 
civilization and. the institations whieh find in it 
their expression, are all Anglo-Saxons. 

The United States Government is an 
extravagant book-publisher. About eighteen 
years ago it began the compilation of the records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies, officially 
known as the Rebellion Records. More than 
one hundred and twenty volumes have already 
been printed at a cost of nearly three million 
dollars, and the series is not yet complete. Few 
persons would question the historical value of 
this great work, but many might doubt the 
wisdom of so free a distribution of the volumes 
at public expense. In country public libraries 
the books are rarely used enough to pay for the 
space they fill. In Lisbon, N. H., for example, 
the librarian relates this incident: A small boy 
stood before the hundred massive volumes and 
said, “My, wouldn’t I like to read them!” The 
permission was speedily granted. The boy took 
one of the books from the shelf, but for some 
reason did not carry itaway. “That,’’ concluded 
the librarian, “‘is the only call for these books 
that I can remember in years to have had.” 


The refusal of some ultra-fashionable 
London hotels to receive at dinner guests 
not arrayed in what is conventionally known as 
“evening dress’”’ raises some interesting ques- 
tions, The legal issues involved will presently 
be determined in a court of justice, some of the 
excluded persons having begun suits on the 
ground that a licensed public house is under 
obligations to entertain any guests who are 
of decent dress and demeanor. There certainly 
seems to be a moral obligation to the same effect. 
It is true that the courts and general opinion 
sustained a hotel recently in rejecting guests clad 
in an outlandish and offensive manner. But to 
object to those who are merely wearing after 
six o’clock the same clothes—decent and even 
fashionable—which they wore before that hour, 
and. who thus do not conform to an arbitrary 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and temporary detail of fashion, is to establish 
a new “philosophy of clothes’ which only the 
author of “Sartor Resartus’” could characterize 
as it deserves. por!% 

The law’s delay is a proverbial illus- 
tration of deferring a settlement, but a wheel- 
man reports a prospective procrastination which 
| matches it. Receiving his bicycle in a battered 
| condition at the end of a railway journey, the 
| sarcastic baggageman thus described the process 
of obtaining satisfaction for damages: “I will 
| report it to the station agent, the station agent 
| will report it to the general passenger agent, 
| the general passenger agent will report it to the 
| master of baggage, the master of baggage will 
report it to the claim department, then it will go 
before the directors, and in a few years, sir, you 
will receive a call from the counsel of the com- 
pany asking you what proof you have that the 
wheel was not in the same condition when put 
aboard the train.” 
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THE TEMPTER’S HOUSE. 


O palace of the rose-sweet sin! 
How safe the heart that does not enter in! 


British Weekly. 
a en 


New Signs in Ireland. 


RISH politics have fallen into the background 

| since the failure of the Home Rule agitation 

and the death of Mr. Gladstone. There are 

many signs, however, of a renewal of activity in 
the four provinces of the island. 

One is the organization of the United Irish 
League under the leadership of William O’ Brien, 
one of Mr. Parnell’s former lieutenants. It isa 
new association which the political supporters of 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Redmond and Mr. Healy are 
joining as a practical instrument for putting an 
end to dissensions and jealousies. Since the 
leaders of factions have been unable to agree 
upon a common course of action, Mr. O’ Brien is 
urging the Irish people to take up the unity 
problem and solve it for themselves. 

The United Irish League is rapidly multiplying 
its branches in town and country. Wherever its 
meetings are held good feeling is produced by 
the cordial co-operation of local politicians who 
have been bitterly assailing one another. ‘The 
League is quietly operating to bring unity out of 
discord in Irish councils. 

Another sign of a reaction is the interest taken 
in local government since the passage of the 
Salisbury Ministry’s reform act. County govern- 
ment in Ireland has passed out of the hands of 
the large landowners and is now controlled by 
the tenant-farmers, laborers and artisans. The 
Nationalists are now responsible for local admin 
istration and taxation in all counties except those 
of the northern belt. 

The new councils have taken up the improve- 
ment of the roads and other details of local 
business, and are seeking to benefit the artisans 
of the towns and the small farmers and laborers 
in the country. 


intense interest taken in local administration 
indicate a more practical and wholesome condi- 
tion of Lrish polities. Each is a good sign full of 
promise for the distracted island. 
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West Indian Hurricanes. 


ORTO RICO devastated, Guadeloupe, 
Montserrat and St. Croix in ruins— 
such is the record of one day’s work of 


cane has now disappeared, but othem are doubt- 
less still to come, as about three occur every year. 

Every man along our Atlantic coast who read 
the Weather Bureau notices, knew on August 7th 
that the hurricane was threatening Guadeloupe, 
and that within a week it would reach our 
Atlantic States. Thus time and information 
were given by which some provision could be 
made against destruction by wind or wave, rain 
or lightning. To this foreknowledge unfortu- 
nately man cannot add the power to destroy the 
hurricane. He must simply do his best to 
prevent local disaster and abide by the results. 

A hurricane’s action is less intense, but greater 
in quantity, than ten thousand of our Western 
tornadoes. Hurricanes begin in the Atlantic 
between the coast of Brazil on one side and that 
of Senegambia on the other, but not a single 
hurricane has ever yet been traced back to its 
exact beginning. 

This region is peculiarly liable to calms, during 
which the air becomes both overheated and 
overladen with moisture. If, now, a stream of 
cooler air flows in, either from Brazil as a south- 
west wind, or from the trade-wind region, or 


northeast harmattan wind, then the uplifted, 
buoyant air must rise, forming cloud and rain, 
and the whirl begins. The diurnal rotation of 
the earth favors the continuance of this whirl, 
and the whirling mass soon begins to move 
forward toward the west or northwest. 

Its motion depends upon the distribution of 
temperature and moisture in the winds that feed 
it, and ranges from two to four hundred miles 
per day until it reaches the American coast 
between latitudes twenty degrees and thirty 
degrees. It then turns northward, principally 





because of the dryness of the air over the land, 


the. recent West Indian hurricane. This hurri-- 


possibly even from the interior of Africa as a! 


and at its turning point moves slowly, but after- 
ward starts off with accelerated speed northeast- 
ward toward Europe. 

The recent hurricane was remarkable because 
it had the slowest motion of any during the past 
| thirty years. Undoubtedly there have been very 
| few like it among the five hundred that are on 
| record since the first voyage of Columbus. The 
great blizzard of New York in March, 1888, had 
a similar interesting stationary point and oscil- 
lated for two days in the neighborhood of Long 
Island. The present hurricane remained for 

two days off the North Carolina coast. The 
storm of October, 1877, in northern Italy, was 
approximately stationary for seven days. 

As science does not at present indicate when 
storms are about to stand still, the world must 
be content with the present system of forecasting. 
The next generation may do better than this. 
Seience and art are still progressing. Mean- 
while, when one sees the hurricane signal 
remember that caution is wiser than rashness. 
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SUFFERING AND DEATH. 
Knowledge through suffering entereth, 
And love is perfected by death. Selected 
Selected, 
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Slavery Once More. 


of the emancipation proclamation of 
President Lincoln, the American flag 
onee more waves over slaves. The United 


in the Philippines, and with it annexed a small 
slave population. By the treaty negotiated with 
the sultan of the country, the slaves do not 
become free by their passage under the American 
flag. They are to reiain slaves indefinitely. 
The only right gained by them as the result of 
this treaty is that of purchasing their freedom at 
the “market price for slaves” in that part of the 
world. 

This incident does not prove that the American 
Republic accepts’ the principle of slavery in the 
Malay seas, while rejecting it in America. It 
does show that our government simply intends 
to hold a protectorate over the Philippines. Its 
attitude, broadly stated, is that of protection to 
the people of the Sulu Islands. It will not 
assume independent political authority over 
them, or obtrusively interfere in their habits of 
life. Their development in civil government, 
and in better modes of living, will be sought by 
unpresuming processes of education, but the 
arbitrary domination of a conqueror is offensive 
to the government's sense of consistency with the 
spirit and principles that animate our people and 
underlie our national life. No one can doubt 
that, if the Sulu. archipelago remains under the 
Stars and Stripes, slavery will ultimately be abol- 
ished there by the educated assent of the people. 
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Welcome to the Hero. 
Te American Republic has informally 


The movement in favor of unity and the. 


decreed a triumph to the hero of Manila | 


Bay. It will lack some of the features of 
such triumphs as Rome decreed to her consul- 
generals returning from successful campaigns. 
No captives will be dragged at his chariot 
wheels. There will be no trains of slaves, no 
soldiers loaded with spoils. Peace-loving Amer- 
ica and bellicose Rome present different forms 
of national life, and different aspects of human 
character. 

Our great admiral is expected to arrive in New 
York on the 28th of this month. On the next 
day there will be a great naval parade in the 
North River. Sixteen war-vessels will escort 
Dewey’s squadron to a point opposite Grant’s 
tomb; and they will be followed by a great 
flotilla of steam yachts and steamboats. 

It is expected that the President, the governors 
of most of the states, and a great many of the 
prominent functionaries of the nation and the 
states and cities, will be present to do honor to 
the hero of a naval exploit that must live in future 
history, because its effects will be felt in the 
world’s affairs for generations yet to come. The 
details of the great reception are too full to be 
given here. 

It will be a memorable occasion for all who 
participate in it. But no genuine American will 
be absent in spirit from the home-coming wel- 
come, or fail to give a mental tribute of admira- 
tion to the wise and intrepid admiral whose 
spirit and deeds have won the respect and 
applause of the world. 
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The Cotton Crop. 


STATISTICIAN who is recognized as a 
high authority has estimated the coming 
cotton crop at twelve million bales. The 

figure is not universally accepted, but if it should 
be reached, the crop will be the largest in the 
history of the country. . 
This is somewhat surprising, because the lo 
prices which have prevailed of late years have 
led some cotton-growers to reduce the acreage 
devoted to that staple, and to grow more wheat 
or tobacco. Altogether, about three-quarters of 


a million acres which were formerly devoted to 
cotton have been planted for other crops. This 





| Te RTY-SIX years after the promulgation | 


States has annexed a “kingdom’’—that of Sulu— | 
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seems a large reduction, but it represents only a 
little more than three per cent. of the whole 
cotton area, and has been more than offset, 
apparently, by an increased yield per acre. 

The United States produces now nearly three 
times as much cotton as it produced in the four 
years preceding the Civil War. So large a 
increase in the product could not fail to have an 
effect on prices. The world’s cotton supply, 
moreover, has been increased by the cotton grown 
in India, Egypt, and more recently in Central 
Asia. But there has been an increase in the 
demand also; and we are selling abroad fifty pei 
cent. more cotton and one hundred per cent. more 
cotton cloths than ten years ago. Every new 
opening for American cotton goods, in the “far 
£ast”’ or elsewhere, benefits the American cotton- 
| grower. 

' The position of Southern farmers who raise 
| cotton is better, as a rule, than it was some time 
|ago. They are reducing their indebtedness: 
| they are raising more of their own supplies; and 

they have learned to practise economies and to 
|use improved methods which leave a small 
| margin of profit even when prices are disappoint- 
| ingly low. 
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Talk and Heredity. 


| HERE is a strong fibre of common sense and 
} cy shrewdness in the negro character which 

often helps the old colored people to keep 
the too ambitious young folk within bounds. 

General Nichols of Louisiana told the other day 
of the return to a plantation of a young fellow 
who had just completed his college course. He 
aired his opinions on various subjects for a day or 
two, surrounded by awestruck, silent negroes. 
At last Uncle Jacob, a gray old negro, interposed, 
solemnly: 

“T’ve been listenin’ to yoh, Odolphus, foh two 
days, an’ it’s my opinion dat yoh talk an’ yoh talk 
an’ yoh talk, but yoh doan’ reach into de stomach 
ob yoh subject; an’ yoh argufy an’ yoh argufy, 
but yoh doan’ locate!” 

Many orators with lighter skins and more pre- 
tensions than Adolphus could apply these homely 
hints to their arguments with good effect. 

Another wise old “uncle” lately listened in 
silence to a discussion on the divers social claims 
to distinction of several educated men and women 
of his race. The members of one family boasted 
of descent from wealthy merchants in the West 
Indies; others claimed kinship with a well-known 
negro politician; still others asserted that their 
ancestors never had been slaves, but always were 
free. 

At last he spoke. ‘“Chillun,” said he, with a 
rap of his cane, “‘I doan’ know nothin’ ’bout yoh 
ancestry, as yoh call it, but I do know that when 
I ust to spend weeks in de maple woods a-b’ilin’ 
down de serrup, when marse he come an’ ’spect de 
row ob kettles, he neber say, ‘Uncle Garge, how 
high was de tree dat dis come out ob?’ or eben, 
*‘Whah is de tree dat dis come out ob?’ but just, 
‘What kine ob sugar is it?’”’ 

Some of our “Colonial Dames” and “Sons of the 
| Revolution” might without personal detriment 
| heed the words of this humble preacher, and 
| consider the value of the sugar, rather than the 
| height of the tree from which it flowed. 
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After Many Days. 
E VERY one knows by heart the “little candle”’ 


line and its mate, “So shines a good deed 
in a naughty world.” 

The doer of the deed can never know just how 
far its candle shines ; and the wish to know—if that 
is one’s only motive—will, as Mr. Gladstone once 
said, “taint his virtuous actions at their very 
source.” But sometimes unselfish service sends 
back a grateful gleam to its author long after he 
bas forgotten it. 

A merchant once told Wendell Phillips that 
when he stood at his mother’s garden gate, a boy 
mad with his passion for the sea, and she bade 
him farewell, she made him solemnly promise 
that he would “never drink.” 

He had kept his promise, and not only steered 
clear of the sailor’s temptation, but through all 
the years of his after-life had never broken his 
pledge. 

“Yesterday,” he went on to say, ‘a man forty 
years old came into my counting-room and asked 
if I remembered him. I did not; and he told me 
that long ago, when he was drunk on shipboard, 
and being kicked about the deck, I had put him 
into my berth to sleep off the effects of the liquor, 
and when he was sober I told him the story of my 
mother at the garden gate. My kindness had 
saved him, he said. He was now a shipmaster 
in New York, and he begged me to come and see 
him.” 

John B. Gough, riding one day in Scotland 
from Ladybank Junction to Auchtermuchty in a 
one-horse cab, noticed that the driver kept leaning 
| forward in a strange way, holding his handkerchief 
to the side of his face. 

Inquiries if he had the toothache brought out 
the explanation: “It’s pretty cold, and the glass 
is out of this cab window,” said the man, “and 
I’m trying to keep the wind away from you.” 

“Well, thank you,” said Mr. Gough; “but why 
should you stick your head into that hole on my 
account, my dear fellow? I never saw you before.” 

“I have seen you before,’ said the man. “<i 
was a tipsy bailad-singer, and used to go round 
with a half-starved wife and a baby in her arms, 
and oftentimes the wife carried a black eye. ! 
heard you speak in Edinburgh, and you told me 
I was a man. I went out determined, by God’s 
help, I would be a man. I’ve got a good home 
now, and happy wife and children. God bless 
you, sir! I’d stick my head into any hole under 
heaven if ’twould do you any good.” 

In 1864 several wounded Union and Confederate 
soldiers lay in a farmhouse in Shenandoah Valley, 
and a Southern mother came there every day 
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to nurse her son. She brought him beef tea, 
which she had procured with great difficulty, for 
Northern soldiers had burned her home and her 
property was swept away. 

Lying in the next cot, a Yankee soldier watched 
with eager, hungry eyes while she fed her boy, 
and Christian pity finally triumphed in her enemy’s 
behalf. She gave him part of the precious broth, 
and then tenderly bathed his face and hands. 

Years afterward, the son of a Northern senator 
eame from his Virginia vacation, bringing a new 
acquaintance. It was the only living son of the 
lady who had nursed her soldier in the Shenandoah 
farmhouse. She had made every sacrifice to 
educate him for a civil engineer, but being poor 
and without influence, he had never been able to 
secure a good position. 

The senator found the man well qualified, and 
obtained for him a satisfactory position. Enclosed 
with the necessary papers, he forwarded a letter 
to the Southern mother, saying: 

“JT was the wounded soldier to whom you gave 
that bowl of broth.” 


<-> -—_——_ 


HOW A CROSS WAS WON. 


The really brave man’s story about his own 
deeds is always modest. Not infrequently he is 
unable to give any account of them which is 
satisfactory to his hearers. The reporters who 
“interviewed” soldiers wounded on San Juan hill 
had a hard time in getting “stories” from them. 
One such soldier said: 

“There isn’t a thing to tell. I only went up 
there, with a lot of other chumps, and got shot. 
I didn’t even have sense enough to know it when I 
was shot.” 

Not long ago a French chroniqueur—Montmirail 
of the Paris Gaulois—encountered in a little village 
of the south of France a gardener, who wore, 
pinned on his clean Sunday blouse, the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor. Naturally, the newspaper 
man desired to know how he got it. The gardener, 
who, like many of his trade, seemed to be a silent 
man, was averse to meeting an old and wearisome 
demand, but finally he began: 

“Oh, I don’t know how I did get it! I was at 
Bazeilles with the rest of the battery. All the 
officers were killed; then down went all the 
non-commissioned officers. Bang! bang! bang! 
By and by all the soldiers were down but me. I 
had fired the last shot, and naturally was doing 
what I could to stand off the Bavarians. 

“Well, a general came, and says he, ‘Where’s 
your officers?’ 

**All down,’ says I. 

“*Where’s your gunners?’ says he. 

“ ‘All down but me,’ says I. 

“*‘And you’ve been fighting here all alone?’ 
says he. 

“*T couldn’t let ’em come and get the guns, 
could I? I says; and then he up and put this 
ribbon on me, probably because there was nobody 
else there to put it on.” 


ee 


HIS REWARD. 


Among the stories of that former governor of 
Texas familiarly known as “Sam” Houston, is 
more than one amusing tale. 

There was a financial agent of the penitentiary 
who had warmly opposed the election of Gov- 
ernor Houston, but was particularly anxious to 
retain his own pleasantly lucrative position. 
Consequently the governor was soon in receipt 
of a petition in which the man’s years of faithful 
service and special qualifications for the place 
were set forth in glowing terms by himself. 

The governor sent for him, and said, gravely: 
“It appears from this petition that you have been 
in the penitentiary eight years?” 

“I have,” was the reply. 

“And during that time you have performed 
faithfully every duty that has come in your way, 
to the best of your ability?” 

“I have,” answered the agent, his courage 
swiftly rising. 

“Then, sir,” said the governor, with the air of 
one conferring a priceless favor, “I pardon you 
out!” 

————— <4 & &—_-$—__—____- 


A WISE CRITIC. 


The late Francisque Sarcey was for forty years a 
figure of great prominence in French literary life. 
As a critic of the drama, he was looked upon as 
one having authority, and praise from him meant 
success to the struggling playwright. 

His criticisms were honest, fearless and inde- 
pendent, and it is remembered of him that he 
refused the honor of belonging to the French 
Academy, lest he should come under obligation to 
favor the plays written by other members. 

Sarcey’s good sense was often put to the test. 
One day a friend came rushing into his room, 
waving a paper. 

“What is the matter?” inquired the critic. 

“Here’s some one,” cried the other, “who has 
been calling you ‘an imbecile’ in print! Are you 
going to challenge him?” 

Sarcey smiled. ‘Certainly not,” he replied. “I 
owe him my thanks. The public will soon forget 
the word ‘imbecile,’ and will only remember 
having read my name.” 
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UP TO THE MUSHROOM’S MOUTH. 


One of the stories of the late Victor Cherbuliez, 
the French-Swiss man of letters, illustrates finely 
the true spirit of the publisher. Buloz, the editor 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, once had at his 
country house in Savoy a numerous company of 
literary people, one of whom was Cherbuliez. 
Cherbuliez contributed regularly, every other 
year, a novel to the columns of the Revue, and 
a story of his was at that time running in the 
Periodical. 

The guests had been out for a walk, and had 
amused themselves with gathering mushrooms, 
which were cooked for dinner. As the company 


were sitting down, it occurred to one of the party Smi 


that undoubtedly some of the people who had 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


taken part in gathering the mushrooms knew | WANTED 


nothing about them, and that there might be | 
poisonous fungi in the collection. 
This reflection so affected the company that 
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alone attacked it, with gusto. 

Thereupon Buloz showed sudden and intense 
alarm. 

“Cherbuliez! Cherbuliez! What are you abeut?” 
he exclaimed. “Remember that you haven’t fin- 
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ished your story in the Revue!” 
Greatly to his relief, the mushrooms turned out 
to be innocuous, and the story was finished. 


ANALYSIS OF INSTINCT. 

An English traveller in northern Russia, telling 
how he made his way through a forest after a fall 
of snow simply by keeping that side of the tree to 
which the snow clung always in the same relation 
to his course, is led to examine how it is that a 
savage gains the instincts of his race. 


We often hear of “the instinct of direction,” as 
we may call * possessed so marvellously by 
savage races. People rofess to explain it in one 
of two ways. It is either said that the Indian 
actually does take note of the sun, the wind, the 
a of the land, or the course of the streams,— 

ich, as a fact, it is often, in the dense forest, 
impossible for him do,—or else it is set down 
simply as “instinct,” and this although it is 
nearer the mark, is, in a sense, to beg the question. 

Instinct, however it may be the case of 
animals, is here, no doubt, Rereditary experience. 
The sun, the wind, the Streams are influences, 
but only "that. The Indian — not consciously 
observe them. Just as yo ing an experience 
— in day’ light, can fol ow without hands in 
he dark a winding staircase between the balus- 
ter and the wall, so with the Indian in his forest. 

His “observation” is entirely subjective, an 
unconscious impression, the sum of small influ- 
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ences, to which, by heredity, his senses are alive, 
as the retina to light pictures. In the same way 

had not consciously remarked the lay of the 
snow on the trees, yet the fact kept me from 
going astray. 


GALLIFET AND WILEIAM I. 


The Marquis de Gallifet, who has the war 
portfolio in the present French ministry, played a 
gallant part in the Franco-Prussian War, and his 
old enemies have always held him in the greatest 
respect. One autumn in the eighties, the cavalry 
hero received a special invitation from the old 
emperor to attend the manceuvres of the German 
army. 


His majesty treated his 
exquisite courtesy and conside 
placed him at his right hand. 

Speaking of it afterward, says the London 
Chronicle, the emperor said he had felt inclined 
to repeat what Frederick the Great once said to 
the Austrian Marshal Dauh on meeting him after 
the Seven Years’ War. The marshal was for 
taking his place at table opposite the king, but 
Frederick exclaimed: 

Be that will never do; come and sit beside 

I know only too well what it is to have you 
— n ihe other side!’ 


est with the most 
eration, and at table 
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cannot fail to perceive the irony of the situation | 
described below: 


Once when travelling in the north of Ireland 

an Englishman of letters chanced upon a land | 

town which, te his surprise, he found extensivel 

filled with announcements of a concert at whic 
me Patti was to appear 

The Re rice of admission to the back of the hall 
oy 5 the ee moderate one of threepence, 

to secure a seat. After a long 
ALY of ~* SE, the manager stepped forwar 
remarking: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I regret to say that 
Madame Patti is unable to appear to-night. In 
order, however, to save you from disappointment, 
I have arranged that Miss Arabella Jones, of our 
town of Bally: 
a song!” 


A WALK TO THE INKSTAND. 


In place of a palette, G. F. Watts, the famous 
English painter, who is now over eighty, uses a 


white slab, fixed to a modelling bench, to catch | posi 


the full strength of the light, and he claims to 
find many advantages in walking to it from his 
easel for each brushful of color. 


This reminds a writer in a London newspa) 
of Lord Palmerston’s expedient for coerce as 
himself into a little regular daily exercise. 

It was his custom when in government positions 
to have his inkstand placed upon a table several 
ttt away from the desk at which he worked, so 

hat he had to walk several paces for each dip of 


"ie attributed his maintenance of sturdy health 
and jaunty manner, under the trying conditions 

of office routine, to’ this simple practice, as also 
his habit of performing all work standing. 


SOCIAL GOSSIP. 


Undue stress is sometimes laid on trifles, even 
in a great newspaper’s society news, but English 
small town gossip, to judge by the following 
example, taken from the Cornhill Magazine, 
must be infinitely more amusing to philosophers 
in general. 

In its ‘‘News from Our Villages,” which a county 
paper prints, this delightful item appeared: 

“Last Thursday - R - Blank, farm 
laborer, killed a Dig. W ghing —— stone. She 
was indeed a splendid pm on | of the ‘porcine’ 
species; we are informed that, in spite of her 

eat size, she was able to walk in and out of 

er sty to the last.” } 

The pathos that lies in those three last words, | 
“to the last,” is something to touch all feeling | 


hearts } 
UNCONSCIOUS HUMORISTS. 


The unconscious humors of journalism are often | 
more amusing than the best efforts of the “funny | 
men.” | 

A rural paper not long ago contained this 
statement: 

“Our friend, B. K. Jones of H Street, is seriously 
sick. ay is being ae 4 pee aday by — | 
ith in consultation with tor White, | 








fore his recovery is in grave toube” P 
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b GREEN BOUGHS ‘OF ‘HOME .3 





Green boughs of home, that come between 
Mine eyes and this far-distant scene, 

Isee, whene’er my thought escapes, 

Your old, serene, familiar shapes. 


Each lissome willow-tree that dips 
Into the stream her golden whips, 
The sassafras beside the gate 
Where twilight strollers linger late; 


The hemlock groups, that dimly hold 
Their own against the noonday gold; 
The maple lines, that give the view 
A green or luminous avenue; 


Those oldest apple-trees, whose forms 
Have braved a hundred years of storms, 
And turn a face as blithe and free 

To greet their second century; 


The younger orchard’s heavy edge, 

Framed in the honey locust hedge; 
Fruit-flushed, snow-burdened, or bloom-bright, 
They come to my home-longing sight; 


The billowy woods across the road, 
Where all the winds of heaven strode, 
And sang in every towering stem— 
Would that I were at home with them! 


For under these down-bending boughs 

A thousand tender memories house. 

Oh, while your old companions roam, 

Your peace be theirs, green boughs of home! 








In the old brown barn by the shaded wall, 

With moss-grown shingles, and chinks that stare 
At the blue of sky, or the stars o’er all, 

In the solemn hush of the evening air, 


There the swallows build where the eaves slope low, 
And cling and flutter and twitter and call 

From their mud-built nests in a plastered row, 
Or preen and croon on the ridge-pole tall. 


In the flush of morn is a flash of wings 

O’er the still, gray pool, where the shadows lie, 
Till the downy breasts send the crystal rings 

In widening curves o’er the mirrored sky. 


In through the squares of the windowless loft, 
And out of the gloom to the light they go, 

With a whir of wings and a murmur soft, 
While we dream on the fragrant hay below. 


Now over and under the eaves and through, 
The steel-blue wings of the wanderers glide, 

With melodies sweet as the year, and new, 
And happy and free as the world is wide. 


O sweet barn-swallows, I hear your call— 
Your twitter of song and notes of cheer, 

And I lie again where the sunbeams fall 
Through the moted loft, in a vanished year. 
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Is This God? 


|T was one of Victor Hugo’s 
| fine thoughts, when he saved 





the life of a mouse and 
H| quoted the Divine Kindness 
| ashis reason: ‘To that little 
being I am Providence. I 
treat it as, more than once, 
God has treated me.” 

‘The world has heard of the starving child who 
looked up to her lady benefactor and asked, 
“Are you God’s wife?” Even more affecting, 
not to say startling, ir its simplicity, was the 
similar childlike question that surprised Mr. J. 
H. Hanan when last spring he saved nine souls 
adrift in the sinking Caspian. 

Mr. Hanan, a wealthy Englishman, with a 
party of American friends whom he had invited 
to join him in his yacht Sagamore, was return- 
ing from the West Indies when, about half a 
day’s sail north of Bermuda, his lookout sighted 
a floating wreck. 

For his prompt rescue of the famished crew 
and passengers of the little ship he is to receive 
the Albert medal; but deeper than his sense of 
this distinguished honor, the lesson of innocent 
faith that he learned then touched him with its 
revelation and reward. The truth that every 
human helper of human suffering is a represen- 
tative of Divine Providence was brought home to 
him in a way he will never forget. 

For nine days the disabled Caspian had been 
tossing on the pounding waves, carried no one 
knew whither, and despair had come to every 
soul on board—except the captain’s wife, Mrs. 
Gordon. As the crew afterward testified, this 
brave woman prayed, and impressed her own 
resolute Christian trust upon her child, Helen 
Sylvia Gordon, a bright little girl of four years. 
Hour by hour she had promised to her: 

“God will save us; He has not forgotten us; 
He will not let us die.” 

When all had been safely transferred from the 
wreck to the deck of the Sagamore Mrs. 
Gordon fell on her knees, weeping for joy, her 
face buried in her hands, while Mr. Hanan held 
her child in his arms. “God has answered my 
prayer !’’ was all she could say. 

The child nestled closely to Mr. Hanan, sob- 
bing in sympathy. Tears rolled down the strong 
man’s cheeks, and were in the eyes of every one 
on board. Then little Helen looked up to her 
deliverer, and asked: 

“Mamma, is this God?” 

To a reporter of the New York World Mr. 
Hanan tried to intimate something of his feeling 
when the innocent eyes gazed into his with that 
unexpected question. 

“Talk of medals and rewards!” he said. “As 
for the decoration by Queen Victoria, I shall 
welcome it, of course. Such a tribute is one of 
which any man may be proud. But beyond that, 
and greater than that, in my mind, is the memory 
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of one thrilling moment—the vibration of grati- 
tude thrown from thankful hearts into my own. 
It was the moment when little Helen nestled in 
my arms, asking in her childlike simplicity, 
‘Mamma, is this God?’ ” 


———<~eor—____ 
The New Radiophone. 
Ts wonders of wireless telegraphy were 


fairly eclipsed at the electrical exhibition 
recently held in New York, when a Boston 


| inventor gave the first public demonstration of his 


“radiophone,” and proved the possibility of tele- 
phoning without the use of wires. At one end of 
a long gallery was placed an are light, behind it 
being a conical or parabolic mirror like that used 
upon searchlights. From each of the two main 
wires that supplied current to the arc, short wires 
ran to a transmitter, located in a sound-proof 
booth. 


Four hundred feet away was another parabolic 
mirror, bell-shaped, aimed to catch the rays from 
the light. A ring bulb containing a pellet of 
carbonized fibre was fixed in this mirror at the 
point where the rays focused, and from the bulb 
extended a glass tube, connecting with ear-pieces. 
Through these, messages spoken into the trans- 
mitter could be distinctly heard. 2 

How did the sound travel? The explanation is 
simple enough. The are light and the transmitter 
being connected, current was taken from the light 
in proportion to the resistance of the transmitter, 
this resistance varying in accordance with the 
vibrations of its diaphragm. The variations in 
the current of the light produced corresponding 
changes in the heat rays emitted, and these 
changes affeeted the receiver,—the fibre in the 
bulb,—producing vibrations in the column of air 
contained in the ear-tubes. 

Such are the terms in which the radiophone is 
described by Electricity. Putin the fewest words, 
the description means that the heat rays which 
travel along the beam of light answer the same 
purpose that sound waves do in the case of the 
ordinary telephone. 

How far speech can thus be transmitted has not 
been determined. Much depends on the — 
of the light. But if the radiophone can bridge 
space as the experiments seem to show, perhaps 
we are justified in assuming that some day it 
may — enable us to communicate with other 
planets. 


——_——_4 © 





Longfellow’s Advice. 


ADAME DE NAVARRO gives some 
charming pictures of Longfellow in “A 
Few Memories.” She says that every 
conversation with him .led to some good result. 
His first advice to her was: “See some good 
picture,—in nature if possible, or on canvas,— 
hear a page of the best music, or read a great 
poem daily. You will always find a free half-hour 
for one or the other, and at the end of the year 
your mind will shine with such an accumulation 
of jewels as to astonish even yourself.” 

“The t was fond of a , amusing story, 
and many to tell out of his own experience. 
He was particularly delighted at the ingenuity of 
an enterprising vender of potent medicine, who, 
vaunting the ‘marvellous effects’ of his drug, no 
doubt in the hope of inspiring the poet, invited 
him to write a verse for the label, promising him 
@ percentage on each bottle, and a free use of the 
medicine for himself and family. 

“On one of his birthdays he was astonished at 
seeing a wagon containing a piano a to his 





house, followed by a st e youn in a 
carriage. The young lady informed the house- 
keeper that she wished the piano to be put in a 


room where it would ‘sound well,’ as she had 
composed a _— of music in honor of the poet’s 
birthday, and meant to play it to him on her own 
instrument. 

“Longfellow was a great lover of music, and 
Wagner appealed to him strongly. We heard 
several operas together in Boston after my 
engagement there. He generally arrived before 
us, armed with flowers, and full of delightful 
anticipations. On one of these occasions some 
one sent a ent bouquet to our box. Not 
puerto the donor, I did not take it up. He 
insisted on my — so. 

“*Put down my simple ones,’ he said, ‘and take 
- these beautiful flowers. It will gratify the 
giver, who is no doubt in the house. Try never 

miss an hg of giving pleasure; it will 
make you happier and better.’ 

“Kindness was the keynote of his character. 
No inconvenience to himself was too great if a 
good turn to any one was at the end of if” 
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Immunity from Fever. 


HE world moves fast, but it is possible that 
some of its most brilliant discoveries have 
not gone beyond the simple practices of 

uncivilized peoples. A Jamaica journalist, writ- 
ing in Chambers’s Journal, gives his personal 
experience of how the Indians of South America 
not only cure a patient in the most dangerous 
stage of malarial fever, but also, by inoculation, 
insure for many years his immunity from future 
attacks. Other travellers have had similar expe- 
riences, and no less an authority than Sir Clements 
Markham has testified to the efficacy of these 
Indian cures. The writer, after long escaping the 
terrible fevers of the country, succumbed at last. 
He says: 


“T lay in my hammock, ravaged by an _all- 
consuming fever, with death in sight. Medical 
aid ~ppecing it to be of any use, was not to be 
had within a fortnight’s journey. A few miles 
from our camp was an Indian settlement. I 

had some dealings with, and won the good- 
will of, the head man, so I sent to tell him I wanted 
the services of a peiman, or native doctor. 

“It was midis it when the messenger returned 
with my friend, the old chief, and the tribal 
‘medicine man.’ By this time I was past knowing 
saything of my _ surroundings. y. compan- 
ions told me afterward that I had already 
cexempes all the well-known symptoms of febrile 
collapse. 

“The peiman tended me, administerin 
remedies by means of poughly devised 
tive subcutaneous and other injections. Then 
followed the inevitable mummery, when I was 
shut up with the peiman, and enough noise was 
made to indicate a dozen people inside. 

“At about three o’clock in the morning, when 
the peiman issued forth, and my companions were 
allowed a sight of me, I was sleeping naturally, 
bathed in profuse perspiration, which was already 
moistening the outer folds of the double blanket 
that enveloped me. At eight o’clock I awoke, 
and then slept again for twenty-four hours, the 
peiman from time to time administering subcuta- 
neous injections. When I finally awoke there 
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was not the slightest trace of fever. In three 
days I was able to be about, and in a week I was 
fit to undertake a long journey.” 

The most wonderful part of the story, however, 
is the sequel. The peiman, pleased with the 
reward given him, offered to inoculate his patient 
so as to render him proof against all kinds of 
“bush” fevers, no matter how much he might be 
exposed to them, for at least a hundred moons. 
If he should contract fever, it would be of the 
mildest kind. 

The traveller went to the settlement and was 
inoculated. The operation consisted of stabbin 

ently into the left wrist with a bunch of exceed- 
ngly fine needles plucked from a hard spiny leaf, 
the needles Lewy | first passed through a flame 
and then dipped in a black liquid. In a short 
time all the well-known symptoms of malarial 
fever developed, then a _peculiarl 
medicine was administered, and a deep sleep 
completed the business. When the patient awoke 
he felt perfectly well except for the smarting of 
his wrist, which had to be bandaged. 

For a long time after this he travelled in some 
of the worst swamps of Central America, under- 
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going considerable exposure, including a met 
spent under the trees after the upsetting of his 
boat. Of the four white men in the boat three 


had fever, and two died in twenty-four hours; the 
third returned to the United States with health 
completely broken. The writer escaped with a 
severe cold. 
Afterward he —— six years about the isthmus 
of Panama, and in that hotbed of fever—Colon— 
never experienced a day’s fever. Not until ten 
years after inoculation did a touch of fever come, 
and then no alarming symptoms were developed. 


WISHING 


By Fila Wheeler Wilcox 
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Do you wish the world were better? 
Let me tell you what to do. 

Set a watch upon your actions, 

Keep them always straight and true. 
Rid your mind of selfish motives, 
Let your thoughts be clean and high. 
You can make a little Eden 

Of the sphere you occupy. 


Do you wish the world were wiser? 
Well, suppose you make a start, 
By accumulating wisdom 

In the scrap-book of your heart. 
Do not waste one page on folly; 
Live to lezrn, and learn to live. 

If you want to give men knowledge 
You must get it, ere you give. 


Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember day by day 

Just to scatter seeds of kindness 
As you pass along the way, 

For the pleasures of the many 

May be oft times traced to one, 

As the hand that plants an acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 
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In Exchange for Treatment. 


HE death of Mr. H. B. Plant reminds a 

Southern journalist of a quaint story which 

seems to show that the railway magnate, 
like most successful men, had a strong sense of 
humor. “Some years ago,” the journalist tells 
the New Orleans Times- Democrat, “I found 
myself pretty nearly penniless in New York. I 
had to go to Jacksonville, and hearing that Colonel 
Wrenn, passenger traffic manager of the Plant 
System, was in town, I called on him and asked 
for a pass. 


“It was a pretty cheeky request, considering 
that Wrenn didn’t know me from Adam, and he 
very properly refused me. However, I had to 
have that pass, so I kept on ee nnye | him, each 
time oe some new reasons why the road 
should carry me to Jacksonville. 

“The last time I called, the clerk wouldn’t let 
me in, and handed me one of my cards on which 
Colonel Wrenn had written, ‘Keep this fellow out. 
If he bothers me any more I’ll go crazy.’ 

“That gave me an idea, and I made a bee-line 
for Mr. Plant’s private office. ‘Mr. Plant,’ I said, 
‘I want a — to Jacksonville, Florida.’ 

“The old gentleman looked at me in amazement. 
‘On what ground?’ he asked. 

“*In exchange for treatin, 
threatened mental trouble,’ I replied. 

“Mr. Plant’s face clouded. ‘What kind of a 

ame is this, sir?’ he demanded, sternly. ‘Colonel 

renn is perfectly sane, sir, and I won’t permit—’ 

“*Pardon me,’ I interrupted, ‘but Colonel Wrenn 
is at this moment apprehensive of lunacy, and 


Colonel Wrenn for 


believes that it rests entirely with me to avert 
the attack. I have his written statement to that 
effect in my ket.’ 


“Let me see it!’ Mr. Plant fairly shrieked. I 
handed him the card, and got ready to run. As 
he read the inscription his face relaxed. His 


ogee | ray eyes began to twinkle. Finally he 
ay back in his chair and roared with laughter. 
“*Here, Mr. Smith!’ he called to a clerk, ‘give 


rtation to Jacksonville 


this young man trans 
cal treatment for Colonel 


and charge it to med 
Wrenn.’’ 
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Railway Heroes. 


N article on “Heroes of the Railway Ser- 
A vice,” in the Century Magazine, contains 
some excellent stories of heroic adventure. 
Not long ago, says the writer, a freight-conductor 
started on a night run after drawing his month’s 
wages from the pay-car. He had with him his 
son, a lad of twelve, and when well underway 
they began cooking their supper on the caboose 
stove. 


The rear brakeman, on watch in the cupola 
observed that the engine seemed to have unusua! 
difficulty in pulling the train. He did not connect 
this fact with the presence of several hoboes on 
—e of the cars, who, unknown to him, were 
setting brakes and stalling the train. 

The front door of the caboose flew open, and 
four masked and armed men ordered the occu- 
ants to throw up their hands. The conductor 
umped to shield his child, seized a — 
and smashed a head; but not until four shots d 
rung out and three bullets were in his ° 
Fighting to the last, he fell dead in the Coren 
The brakeman was shot in the arm, and made his 
escape from the car to the ground. Fearing he 
would give the alarm and cause their capture, 


the baudits fled. 

Then the boy showed that the blood of heroes 
is transmitted to succeeding generations. He 
pulled the body of his father inside, and coolly 
secured his ry! and watch. hen, as he 
noticed that the train was barely moving, it 


was alive. 
The plucky boy, took the red light and the 
torpedoes, drop) off, ran back, expecting at 


every step to be shot, and flagged the other train. 
Travellers over the Big Four sometimes wonder 
why a slender volunteer seems so prominent in 
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helping the switchmen attach the dinin 

one of the terminals. If they happen to Toouke 

weeWhy, that’s Jobn’s boy, th 
“Why, that’s John’s , the conductor 

bums ‘put in the clear’ that pay-day last = 
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Enterprising. 


REQUENT interruptions oy peddlers and 
F agents of all sorts ace naturally looked 
upon by busy men with anything but 
equanimity. Over the door of a lawyer’s office in 
Boston hang a skull and cross-bones, and under- 
neath is the simple inscription: ‘This was a book- 
agent.” It is said that the hint has been of value 
to many subsequent visitors. 


When a man has acquired a national reputation, 
the unwished-for demands upon his time assume 
alarming proportions. The persistence of unwel- 
come guests seems to recognize no obstacle. 
Mark Twain once told Rudyard Kipling an 
amusing story of one of the worst of his perse- 
cutors, and Mr. Kipling has given it to American 
readers in his recent volume, ‘From Sea to Sea.” 

“T spend,” said Mark Twain, “nine months of 
every year at Hartford, and people come in and 
call at all hours. The fifth man, one day, was the 
only one in the crowd who had a card of his own. 
He sent up the card, ‘Ben Koontz, Hannibal, 
Missouri.’ 

“I was raised in Hannibal, Ben was an old 
schoolmate of mine. Consequently I threw the 
house wide open and rushed, with both hands 
out, at a big, fat, heavy man, who was not the 
Ben I had known nor anything like him. 

“But it is you, Ben,’ 1 said; ‘you’ve altered in 
the last thousan 

“The fat man said: 

“*Well, I’m not Koontz, ezectly, but I met him 
down in Missouri and he told me to be sure to call 
on you, and he gave me his card and’—here he 
acted a little scene for my benefit. ‘If you can 
wait a minute till I get out my circulars. I am 
not Koontz, exactly, but I am travelling with the 
fullest line of lightning-rods you ever saw.’ 

“I shut the door. He was not Ben Koontz, 
exactly, not my own schoolfellow, but I had 
shaken him by both hands, in love, and I had been 
bearded by a lightning-rod man in my own house.” 
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Very Raw Recruits. 


HE life of the Russian soldier is a hard one, 
and the bondage of compulsory service 
weighs cruelly upon the peasants throughout 

the tsar’s dominions. Attempts to escape enlist- 

ment are made continually, but the simple-minded 
peasant is no match for the alert recruiting 
officer. 


At a sqoreliing station in eastern Russia a 
peasant pleaded deafness and would not answer 
any question put to him. 

“You can go home,” said the examining surgeon 
in a very low voice, and the man at once started 
for the door. The shout of the surgeon brought 
him back, however, and he was informed that he 
had successfully passed the medical examination. 

The Philadelphia Record tells another story of 
an unwilling recruit. He was a big strapping 
fellow, ssessing the strength of a Hercules; 
but he declared that the index and middle fingers 
on bis — hand were joined together and could 
not be taken apart. 

The appearance of the fingers did not indicate, 
however, that such was the fact, and the examin- 
ing surgeons, who were etrong men themselves 
tried with all the strength they possessed to 
separate the two fingers, afd after a great deal of 


exertion gave up in disgust. At last a clever 
thought struck one of them. 
“Tell me,” said the surgeon, “how>-were your 


before? Were they always like this?” 

“This way,” replied the unsuspecting young 
peasant, and he opened his fingers as easily as 
anybody else. He was astonished at the laughter 
his act evoked. The surgeons did not attempt to 
examine him further; he passed. 
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Distinction in Umbrellas. 


T is no new thing to hear that China was ahead 

| of the rest of the world in invention. Even 

the umbrella owes its existence, we are told, 

to the genius of the Chinese or Japanese. It is 

said to have been copied from a shade-giving tree, 

and at first received the same veneration accorded 
to the tree of which it was a copy. 


Great dignitaries were allowed to appear in 

| ey seated under umbrella canopies, and later 
hese canopies were made portable, until a regular 

series of court regulations for the carriage of 
umbrellas became necessary. By the umbrella 
a Chinese gentleman is allowed to carry, one who 
is initiated can tell his rank. The common people 
may use an umbrella if it is not made of cloth or 
silk, but only of paper. 

Tf in China one sees a procession headed by two 
enormous silk umbrellas, he may be assured that 
a Fae pay em of a province or a military 
officer of the first rank is coming behind them. 

The grandeur of a — rocession or > on 
demonstration is denoted by the number of um- 
brellas which are carried. Itis said that formerly, 
when the emperor went hunting, he had to be 
preceded by twenty-four umbre las. It hardly 
ae if the hunt could have been very suc- 
cessful. 


————s0 


Unappreciated. 


HE teacher of a district school in Maine tells 
a story that reminds one of Mary and her 
little lamb, only it is of Joe and his little dog. 


Joe was a boy about eight years old, and was 
devoted to a small, lank puppy. Out of school 
hours boy and dog were inseparable, and Joe 
apparently could not reconcile himself to the 
necessity of leaving the dog at home. For several 
mornings the teacher allowed the puppy to remain 
at Joe’s feet under the desk. 

Then there came a day when the small dog 
could not be kept quiet, but frisked about, to 
= delight of the school and the dismay of the 


acher. 
“Joe,” | she said, firmly, “you must take that 


dog out. 

oe looked at her mournfully, but picked up the 
up, and with its head against his cheek started 
‘or the door. The boy’s feelings were evidently 
hurt, but he said nothing until he reached the 
door, then giving his teacher a reproachful look. 
with a pit ng glance toward his dog, he said. 
slowly, “ And he’s named for you!” 
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A GERMAN resident in America was told that 
when General Eaton made his expedition ante 
| North Africa, he had to furnish provisions for all 
| the officials at Tunis, and “even supplied the bey 
with tea.” “That’s what the Bostonians did, 
broke in the German, “supplied the bay with tea! 
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Playing Alone. 


I have some building-blocks, and play 

The jolliest games with them all day. 

I pile them high upon the table, 

And make the mighty Tower of Babel; 

And then I build a railway train, 

With coal for freight and bags of grain. 

I'm passenger and engineer, 

And I’m conductor, too—that’s queer! 

But when I play alone, you see, 

I am obliged to be all three! 

I build a church, with pews and choir, 

And on the top a slender spire ; 

And make a temple on the plan 

Of one that stands in far Japan, 

Just like the picture which I took 

From out my last year’s Christmas book. 

1 build a castle, grand and tall, 

Surrounded by a thick, high wall; 

Storehouses, too—a solid block ; 

And ounce I built a great, wide dock, 

And poured some water in a pail, 

On which my paper ship could sail, 

And made believe it was a sea. 

Oh, that was fun enough for me! 

If you have blocks and toys your own, 

*Tis not so bad to play alone! 
Woopson St. GEORGE. 


Om 


Little Miss Pry. 


Pussykin was a little girl with very 
round blue eyes, a quantity of frizzly 
yellow hair, a freckled face and an inquir- 
ing nose. 

Her real name was Lucia, but that did 
not seem to fit her so well as any one of 
the half-dozen and more that she was 
called. There were Pussykin, Trot, Flaxie, 
Flossie, Little Miss ““Why,’’ The Interro- 
gation Mark, and several others. 

If you happened to be near her for ten 
minutes, you would understand very well 
how she came by the last-mentioned ones, 
although, indeed, you would only need to 
see her to know that she was always 
asking questions. 

“What makes the grass grow ?”’ ““What 
makes it green?’ ‘How do the flowers’ 
open?” “Why aint they green, too?” 
“Where does the wind come from?” 
“Where does it go to?” It kept folks at 
their wit’s end to answer her. 

Now of course a desire for useful infor- 
mation is all right, but Lucia asked a 
great many unnecessary questions, and she did 
not stop there, by any means. Her inquisitive- 
ness went a great deal farther, and earned for 
her another name— Little Miss Pry. Those 
round eyes, helped by her busy fingers, went 
prying about into cupboards, closets and boxes— 
her tongue tasted, her nose smelled, her small 
ears listened to what was not intended for them. 

Lucia’s friends tried to break her of these 
disagreeable habits, and she had some unpleasant 
experiences also, as, for instance, when she took 
a good big sniff at a bottle which contained 
strong ammonia ; when she tasted of what looked 
like delicious candy and found it was a piece of 
soap; when she was examining a funny-looking 
box, and her fingers were caught in a mouse-trap ; 
when she listened under the kitchen window 
while Jane was entertaining a caller, and heard 
herself called a naughty, mischievous girl, 
who deserved a spanking if ever a child did. 

No, these things were not pleasant, certainly, 
but they did not break her of her prying ways. 

Finally, however, she had an experience which 
taught her a severe lesson, and helped her to see 
herself as others saw her. Still, I do not say 
that it was just right for her brother George to 
do as he did. 

George had the present of a kodak on his 
fifteenth birthday, and after considerable practice, 
he became very expert in the art of taking “snap 
shots,” although if he had not been careful to 
keep the camera out of reach of Lucia’s busy 
little fingers, I fear its usefulness would soon 
have ended. 

He took a number of pictures of her, however, 
which pleased her immensely, and under each he 
wrote Trotsie, Pussykin, or whichever name 
seemed to best suit that particular photograph. 

One morning, just as George was leaving home 
to be gone a week, he gave Lucia a little book, 
when they were alone for a moment. “This is 
just between you and me, Pussykin,” he said. 

I haven’t let anybody else see it, and you 
needn’t unless you want to.’”? Then he hurried 
away. 

Lucia opened her book, and on the first page 
was a little girl, herself without a doubt, standing 
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by the kitchen table, holding a 
small box to her nose. Lucia’s face 
grew red, but as she turned the leaf it 

grew redder still, for here she was on a high 
chair in the pantry, lifting the cover from a dish 
on an upper shelf. 

She wanted to throw the book right in the fire, 
but her curiosity would not let her do that, so 
she slowly turned another leaf, and saw herself 
with her ear close to the keyhole of the parlor 
door. On the next page she was cautiously 
tasting the contents of a bottle, and on the next 
her head was inside a cupboard door. 

That was all. ‘Trotsie looked the pictures 
over once more, and then, running out to the 
kitchen, she threw the hateful book in the stove. 
Then she went up-stairs to her own pretty little 
room and cried awhile, half-angry, half-ashamed. 

But she was very glad that George was away, 
and that he had not showed the pictures to 
any one else; so her tears were soon dried, and 
she was the same jolly little girl again, although 
not quite the same meddiesome little girl. 

When George caine home, he brought Pussykin 


A CLOSE 


Start-And-Stop. 


Did you ever hear of any little boy named 
Start-And-Stop? I think he must have been 
first cousin to that little boy who always said, 
“Tn a minute.” 

This boy would start well enough when called 
or told to do a thing, but he was sure to stop 
again until some one would say, “Hurry up!” 
Then he would go on until—he stopped, and 
must be started afresh. So everybody has got to 
calling him “Start-And-Stop.”’ Of course he 
doesn’t like it at all. He would much rather be 
called his own name, which is-a very pretty one, 
but I’d rather not tell it to you until he gets over 
this bad habit, and he will cure it, I know, if he 
once realizes what a very disagreeable habit 
it is. 

The other day his mamma went to visit his 
school, and almost the first words his teacher 
said to her were: , 

“Can you tell me how to make your little boy 
hurry up? He is a very good, nice-mannered 
little boy, and he learns easily and does his 
work very nicely, only he doesn’t go on with it. 
He stops every little while, and if I don’t speak 





to him, he won’t get done in time. I thought 
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such a pretty new doll, and was so 

kind and full of fun, that she could not feel 

hard toward him for the lesson he had given her. 
And when any one speaks, in George’s hear- 

ing, of the great improvement in the little girl’s 

ways, and wonders what has caused it, he looks 

wise and says nothing. C. P. 


i Se 


HazeEL Hatcu was playing in the yard, 
near where her mother had some clothes hung 
out to dry. ‘‘Hazel,’’ called out her mother, “go 
and feel of those clothes, and tell me if they are 
dry yet!” So Hazel went to them and felt. 
“Well, mamma,” she said, doubtfully, “they are 
just about luke-dry.”’ 

Two small boys were having a talk about the 
weather one day in winter. One said, “‘Pretty 
cold, I tell you!”” The other replied, “I guess it 








is cold! We nearly had a lizard last night!’ 
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perhaps you have found some way to deal with | 
this fault of his. It is really the only one I find | 
in him.” 

“I know,” sighed the mamma, “and I hoped | 
you might find a cure for it. We have tried | 
everything we can think of at home, to no} 
purpose.”’ 

The other morning his uncle saw him sitting 
over his clothes all in a huddle, dreaming of 
something, instead of putting them on. 

“T’ll give you a dime,” he said, “if you are 
dressed in fifteen minutes.” 

The time was just up when he presented 
himself, not only all dressed, but washed, 
combed, and teeth and shoes brushed. 

“Now that shows,” his uncle said, as he 
handed him the money, “that you can do things 
in the proper length of time. Don’t you think 
you ought to do it every time, to please your 
good, kind papa and mamma?” 

Start-And-Stop said he knew he should, and 
he would try, and I do hope he will succeed, 
and will never give any occasion to be called by 
that name again. But if any of our readers 
know a cure for this bad fault, I hope they will 
send it to be published in the —— ——, for the | 
benefit of all the Starts- A nd-Stops in the country. | 












Nuts to Crack. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 
I begpened long ago, 


I’m the cause of all your woe, 

Yet I bring you countless blessings, you 
must know. 

For the farmer’s heart I cheer, 

Coming to him year by year, 

Yet —— the sinner shed full many 
a tear. 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Do see ——- —-! He has been working hard. 
He offers (—— —— in the paper) to — 
— —— cent job for five cents, and so 
on. He will —— the money to charity, and 
think he has —— for his gambling sins. 
My tire is punctured! No, it was — 
If that old farmer will ——- —— 
—— cup to me, I can cut a strip to fix it. 
Don’t say sic transit; don’t quote — 
— — trying occasion like this. I’m 
sure I saw —~— —— —— back there in the 
bushes, one of the California variety. 
Hurrah! the farmer has a wheel—he can 
help me. Truly, the bicycle is a — 
blessing! 


3. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
He was truly my first, 
-And my second so told him; 
Though he third not, I’m sure 
That for this we shuuld scold him. 
He had but the wholes of good breed- 


ing 
Or the lesson he had not been needing. 
If. 
To my first there came 
On a summer day, 
By my second brought, 
One in fine array. 
Called my host “dear third,” 
Talked of lengthy stay; 
Made of jewelry 
Quite a grand display ; 
Fourth with hearty zest, 
Never spoke of pay, 
And one autumn night 
Softly stole away. 
Officers gave chase, 
Soon they caught the stray, 
Did my whole to him 
Without much delay. 


4. 

TWELVE SONS. 
A treacherous son. 
An incendiary son. 
A logical son. 
A brilliant son. 
A son that can net 7° build a house. 
A son that you will find in church. 
A son that once roamed over the prairies. 
A son that comes four times a year. 
A son not easily escaped from. 
A son whose taste is dangerous, 
A son that may be any_human be!ng. 
A son that must be studied. 


5. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 
Her mother’s heart is hard as —, 
She speaks in cold and angry —, 
“Sir Guy and you will soon be —.” 


His legs were bowed, his feet were —, 
His eyes in two were seemed to —, 
An evil gleam within them —. 


His coat was like a ragged —., 
He surely was an awkward —— 
As ever strayed from hovel —. 


Her tears fell in a constant —, 
She was too wretched even to —; 
Of hope she could not see one —. 


She fled at night and left no —— ; 
It was a wild and fearful —; 
Of death she was within an —. 


The very heavens seemed to —, 
Dark as a monk in robe and —, 
While hooted loud the midnight —. 


Sometimes her fainting heart stood ——, 

She dared no farther venture —— 

— prayed that heaven would guard 
rom —. 


The earth and sky they seemed to —, 
But terrors speed to footsteps —, 
And finally she reached the —. 


A shepherd brought his tartan —, 
And round her shoulders softly —, 
And gave her gentle, kindly ——. 


6. 
WORD-BUILDING. 


To a woollen material add a letter, transpose, 
and get to look; add another, transpose, and get 
to dress feathers; another, transpose, and get to 
regret; another, transpose, and get a reptile; 
another, transpose, and get rates of interest; 
another, transpose, and get shams; another, trans- 
pose, and get established customs. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Caleb, cable. German, manger. Serve, verse. 
Vales, slave. Words, sword. Th ng, night. Molar, 
moral. 

2. Nap, Pan. Gum, mug. Parts, strap. Bard, 
drab. Star, rats. 

8. Her, suit—hirsute. 

4. Pastel, pistol, postal, pistil. 

5. Neareth, earthen. Rouges, rogues. 

6. Crescent, decent, evanescent, iridescent, 
incandescent, descent, recent, ascent, quiescent, 
acquiescent. 

7. Clink, link, ink. Clear, Lear, ear. Chill, 
hill, ill. Sham, ham, am. Charm, harm, arm. 
Prelate, relate, elate, late, ate. Shire, hire, ire. 
Chaunt, haunt, aunt. 
































ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL.—When 
this record closes, the relations between England 
and the South African Republic, otherwise called 
the Transvaal, seem to be rapidly drifting toward 
war. The troubles which have led up to this 
crisis are of Jong standing. The “Boers,” who 
control the government of 
the Transvaal, are most of 
them: descendants of Dutch 
settlers who left the Cape 
Colony and Natal 60 years 
or more ago, because they 
were restive under British 
rule. They established a 
republic of their own, which, 

after a long period of recog- | 

rm. nized independence, was 
SECRETARY CHAMBERLAIN. annexed by Great Britain in 
1877. Three years later, the Boers took up arms 
against British rule, and defeated the British 
forces. Under the treaty of peace and later 
conventions or agreements, self-government was 
restored to the ‘I'ransvaal as regards internal 
affairs, and British authority was restricted to 
the right to veto treaties with foreign powers. 

Tur “OUTLANDERS” AND THEIR GRIEV- 
ANCES.—Since the later of these agreements was 
signed, in 1884, extensive discoveries of gold in 
the Transvaal have given the little republic 
unexpected importance. The mines, which are 
worked chiefly by English capitalists, are now 
the most productive in the world. The working 
of these mines has drawn to the Transvaal 
thousands of foreigners, or ‘““Outlanders,” British, 
German and American, who now outnumber the 
Boers. Only a few of those who have been in 
the republic longest have been admitted to the 
rights of citizenship, and the others complain 
that they ave subject to many forms of injustice 
which they are powerless to redress, without 
the franchise. These complaints furnished the 
pretext for the “Jameson raid” of four years 
ago, an unauthorized foray of English soldiers 
and mounted police, which aimed to overthrow 
the Transvaal government. 





THE Recent NEGOTIATIONS had for their 
starting-point a petition addressed to the British 
government by about 20,000 British subjects in 
the Transvaal, asking intervention for the 
redress of their grievances. The Boers, jealous 
of their independence, and made more distrustful 
by the Jameson raid, at figst refused to make the 
desired concessions, but afterward yielded one 
point after another until they enacted a law | 
which gave the “‘Outlanders’’ the franchise after 
five years’ residence in the country, and also 
increased the representation of the mining dis- 
tricts in the Volksraad, or parliament. England 
then demanded the appointment of a joint 
commission to ascertain the full meaning and 
probable resulis of the new law. This the 
Transvaal refused, as it seemed to imply 
recognition of England’s right to interfere in the 
interndl affairs of the republic. The situation 
now is that the Transvaal, while conceding 
apparently what England asked as regards the 
franchise, denies England’s right to intervene 
further. England, on the other hand, reserves 
this right, and makes demands relating to other 
matters not affected by the franchise concessions. 

A Census or CuBa.—The President has 
directed a census of the people of Cuba to be 
taken. Native Cubans are to be appointed as 
enumerators and supervisors, and the President’s 
proclamation announcing the census describes it 
asa preliminary step to the establishment of an 
effective system of self-government. A similar 
census is to be taken in Porto Rico, and it will 
there be preliminary to local elections for the 
choice of subordinate officials. 

Tur INSURRECTION in Santo Domingo has 
resuited in the overthrow of the government, 
with very little bloodshed. President Figuereo, 
who, as vice-president, succeeded constitutionally 
to the office made vacant by the assassination 
of President Heureaux, has resigned, and a 
provisional government has been formed, An 
election will be held later. 

RELIGION IN JAPAN.—The Japanese 
government has decided to recognize Christianity 
as one of the religious organizations of the coun- 
try, and to give Christian ministers the same 
rights as are granted to Buddhist and Shinto 
priests. A new law, however, puts the affairs 
of all sects, including the building of churches, 
the holding of meetings, the settlement of | 
preachers and methods of maintenance, under 
the control of local governors. Some solicitude 
is oceasioned by the large powers of these gov- 
ernors, who will be able, if so disposed, to hinder 
missionary operations. 

THE Portrarr or Admiral Dewey which 
appeared in the Companion of July 6th, was 
drawn from a copyrighted photograph printed in 
Harper’s Weekly, to which publication credit 
should have been given. 
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HOT-WEATHER MEALS AND PERSONAL 
; COMFORT. 

Fruit of some kind should be used at the break- 
fast during hot weather. Follow this with a dish 
of four heaping teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, cold, 
and treated with rich, cold cream. This dish 
gives the staying qualities necessary. Add a slice 
or two of entire wheat bread, with a very little 
butter or Grape-Nut Butter, which is a different 
article than Grape-Nuts, proper. Use no meat 
for the hot-weather breakfast. Let meat appear 
but once a day during this season of the year. 

A little care in the selection of food will help 
one through the heat of the day in a way that will 
not easily be forgotten. 
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COMPANION. 


** As on the pinions of the light the banner lifts its wings.” 
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“Pledge of Allegiance.’ 


How to Give the Salute to the Flag.— Right hand raised to a line with the fore- 
head, and close to it, palm outward. Standing thus, all repeat together, slowly : 
** I pledge Allegiance to my Flag and to the Republic 

g P 
for Which it stands: One Nation indivisible, with 
Liberty and Justice for All.’’ 
At the words, “to my Flag,” the right hand is extended gracefully, palm up- 


ward, towards the Flag, and remains in this gesture till the end of the affirmation. 
whereupon all hands immediately drop to the side. 


THIS PLEDGE WAS INTRODUCED BY 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION AT THE 
NATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL CELEBRA- 
TION OF COLUMBUS DAY IN 1892... 


O PATRIOTIC and appropriate is this ‘‘ Pledge of Allegiance’ 
that it has been perpetuated and is still given ‘in schools all 
over the land. It is called the ‘‘ National Salute to the Flag.’’ 

A public schoolhouse without its Flag is rarely seen. A teacher 
or pupils who would permit their schoolhouse to remain flagless 
do not appreciate the language or the meaning of the Flag. 
** As on the pinions of the light the banner lifts its wings.’’ 

If there is still any schoolhouse without a Flag, we will, on 
request of the teacher, or one of the pupils, send to its teacher one 
hundred Flag Certificates, by means of which money can be 
raised for a Flag within twenty-four hours. 





If you have no Flag, show this offer to your 
teacher. Have her sign a statement that your 
school has no Flag, but desires one, and we 
will, in addition to the one hundred certificates, 
send you, free, a fine large picture of George 
Washington. You must send 3 cts. for mailing 
picture. Offer is limited to 30 days from date. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








Free for the Asking. 


END us your name and address and we will mail you a 
Booklet, descriptive of the NEW COMPANION SEWING 
MACHINE, “ Nothing Better ’’ is what people say who have 

used this Machine. The New Companion is a High-Grade 
Sewing Machine, with all modern improvements, and is fully 
WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 





We sell the New Companion Sewing Machine 
with the DROP-HEAD CABINET for only 
$21.75, and prepay all freight charges east of 
Colorado. Price, freight paid, to Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight 
office west of these four States, $24.75... . 


NOTE.—The New Companion Sewing Machine WITHOUT DROP-HEAD 
CABINET, delivered free for $2.75 less than the above prices. Either style Machine 
sold with privilege of return after fifteen days’ tnal and a refund of the full amount 
of the purchase money. SEND FOR A BOOKLET. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers The Youth's Companion. BOSTON, MASS. 
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MANn’s MILLION YEARS.—According to the 
conclusions of Mr. A. H. Keane, a well-known 
English ethnologist, the first creatures that could 
properly be called men appeared on the earth in 
what geologists know as the Pliocene period, 
somewhere about a million years ago. ‘The 
precursor of man, Mr. Keane thinks, was some 
such ape-like creature as the Pithecanthropus 
erectus discovered by Doctor Dubois in Java a 
few years ago. Four varieties of men were 
developed: Homo Ethiopicus in Africa south 
of the equator, Homo Mongolicus in Central 
Asia, Homo Americanus in the New World, 
and Homo Caucasicus in northern Africa. 
From these the existing races are descended. 
Whether man has existed a million years in the | 
past or not, there is no apparent reason why he 
should not exist more than a million years in the 
future. 


Liguip Air IN SuRGERyY.—As in the case 
of the X-rays, it is possible that one of the earliest 
practical uses of liquid air will be in surgery. 
Already experiments have indicated that a spray 
of liquid air can be applied as a local anzesthetic, 
but the application should never be made except 
by an experienced operator. Ina minute a small 
part of the body can be frozen as hard as ice, 
and surgical operations conducted with the aid of 
liquid air are attended with no hemorrhage. In 
the Medical Record Dr. A. C. White describes 
various experiments with liquid air, including 
the successful treatment of such diseases as 
sciatica, neuralgia and ivy-poisoning. Boils and 
carbuncles can be aborted with liquid air, and it 
is useful in the treatment of ulcers. 


SEA-WATER FOR STREET-SPRINKLING. — 
The city of San Francisco is experimenting with 
the use of sea-water for street-sprinkling. It is 


a f il 
+ WANTED, Dallas Taograph College, Dallas, Texas. Cet s (THE LATEST NOVELTY. | 





said that the salt in the water not only causes | 
the particles of dirt to cohere, thus preventing | 
the stirring up of clouds of dust when the wind 
blows, but also, by absorbing moisture during | 
the night, tends automatically to dampen the 
surface of the ground. In short, sea-water, it is 
averred, has proved to be three times as effective 
as fresh water in suppressing dust. 


To DissipATE TorNADOES.—Mr. T. S. C. | 
Lowe, of Pasadena, California, the founder of 
the Lowe Observatory, suggests that storms in | 
which electricity plays a leading part, like 
tornadoes, might be dissipated on the lightning- 
rod principle by bonding the rails of railroads 
with copper, as in electric railroads for return 
eurrents, and at intervals sinking large conduc- 
tors into the ground until they reach water. 
Railroads running north and south, he suggests, 
would be especially available, because the tracks 
of tornadoes are almost invariably from west or 
southwest toward east or northeast. 

FLEEING FROM ELECTRICITY.—The rapid | 
spread of electric tramways and electric light | 
systems is driving magnetic observatories from | 
the neighborhood of large towns and cities. | 
The delicate instruments employed in such | 
observatories lose their usefulness when exten- 
sive electric plants are in operation near them. 
One of the latest instances is that of the magnetic 
observatory of Vienna, which has been aban- 
doned. The Austrian government has been 
asked to provide a new observatory situated at a 
distance from the capital. 





SMOKELEss Fur..—The president of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, at its recent 
meeting in London, advocated the direction of 
the very best technical skill to the perfecting 
of methods of manufacturing fuel briquettes 
from coke and pitch. Such fuel could be made 
smokeless, and with skill and enterprise it would 
be possible to make briquettes exactly suited 
for every purpose of fuel, from boiler-firing to 
domestic cooking. a 

Wyomrine’s Extinct MonsteRs.—Beside 
the expedition of 100 geologists and paleontolo- 
gists, whose expenses are paid by the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, to explore the fossil 
fields of Wyoming, another smaller scientific 
expedition, sent through the enterprise of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis business sen, is also at 
work in Wyoming this season. Some of the 
rocks of that state are very rich in remains of 
gigantic extinct reptiles. ~ 

AN ImpRovep ELrecrric TRAMWAY.— 
The city of Tours, in France, has an electric 
iramway free from the unsightly trolley poles 
and wires. It is constructed on the Diatto 
system, the main’ cable running underground, 
and the current being transmitted to the cars 
by a series of contacts, level with the ground, 
between the rails. The cars are provided with 
an electro-magnetic device, suspended beneath, 
which, at each contact, lifts a metal pin dipping 
into a mercury-cup and connecting with the 
main cable. The contacts are separated by a 
distance less than the length of the car frame, 





and thus a continuous current is supplied through 
them to the car motor as it moves along. 
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its primacy in the household : 
i i Boys and Girls can get a Nix “kel Plated | 
regard and in the public esteem. W: atch, alsoa C hain and Charm for selling | 
ly dozen Packages of Iluine at l0c. each. 
Send your full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
. a large Pre wo List. Nomoney required. 
Binine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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And, at the same time, owing to 
recent improvements in machin- 
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Paint? 


Begin right—buy the paint that goes 
furthest and wears longest. Take no risk, 
get the paint that is guaranteed. We abso- 
lutely guarantee the durability of 
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for five years. Color cards and invaluable paiat information 


mailed free. liberal terms and sole agency to dealers. 
448. E. PATTON CO., 213 Lake St, Hilwaukee, Wis. 
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a) | 
The Youth’s | 
Companion Contest | 


for Amateur 
Photographers. 


















Never | nd | 

ear ange | 

HE COMPANION’S Photographic Kxhi- | 
T bition and Contest for pictures taken sinee| Brassy Color. 


October 1, 1898, veo be conducted on the same 
— terms as - revious years. sin to 
amateur ph rapners are invi' con- 
tribute, with the assurance that ev A contribu- UNTIL THE SHOE IS WORN OUT. 
tion will be placed on exhibition, each bearing| DEMAND THEM IN ALL YOUR SHOES. 
> a yop of the sender. best f Send for FREE samples and descriptive “ Primer” to 
‘or the otographs— is, rom H 
the standpoint of the artist and the photographer NATIONAL FAST-COLOR EYELET GO., BOSTON, MASS. 
— the following awards will be med 


| Men’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Di 
SECOND PRIZE. Twent Dollars and Di, 
HONORABLE MENTION D 
Twenty-Five Men next in order of me 
Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 


NO MORE DARNING. 
Boys’ Class. 


Stockings 
For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 
—— PRIZE. Fifteen Do! and loma. 
SECO PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma New. 


BoYs’ y MONG RABLE IN DIPLOMA to each 

of the Twenty-Five Boys nest in order of merit. “The Stockinette Stitch” (BOOK- 

Girls’ Class. LET FREE) describes an invisible 

For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth agg hyd gy Fl dy 

birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. easier than ‘Garaiea, ead makes 
and Di, ae 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars ‘ 
SECOND PRIZE. Ton Do phe Di your hosiery good as new 
INORABLE MENTION D. LOMA to each 


mate Racine Feet : 
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LOOK AS GOOD AS NEW 

















Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 
For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 1898. 


Humorous Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER VASE. 

A solid silver vase will be given for the best 
single set of photographs in the entire collection 
in addition whatever prize such a set ma 

have been awarded. That is—a cash rize wi 
be awarded to the best work in each class; the 

 : will then be awarded to the best set of all. 

The vase is of solid silver of beautiful design 

and nine inches high. It is valued at $80.00. 
The name of the winner will be engraved upon 
it together with a suitable inscription. 


A CERTIFICATE. 


Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 
receive a handsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for 
framing, bearing his or her name. 


of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 
Made to attach to ieee of your old stockings, 


They make your stoc iinge 
paid for Cc. last twice as long. Sizes 
5 to 11, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 


Six Pairs for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 
H. S. Brake & Co., DEPT. DO, Racine, Wis. 
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CONDITIONS. SHAE ING, a 
The receipt of photographs will be considered aU SBUBN, ‘snd all skin. 


sufficient evidence that the sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 
Every contributor must be an amateur. 
October 1 Ist photograph must have been taken since 
Contributors may send any number of pictures of 
ony size or shape. 


he class, ‘and name and address of me o Semper, 
mae be ny on = back rd ee pnotogral 4 ph. a And Premiums — 

c cture mas mounted singly, an mo re 
should Be framed. . Factory to nd 

No picture can be paid for or returned; it becomes 


the property of The Companion, to use as it ma: please. 
Th 3, 1899 


1e Competition closes at noon, Oct. 
ow ¢ fer fully ex- 
Phessgranhe should be carefully wrapped, ~eu plained in’ Youth's 
prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender | Companion, eb. 16(h 
on the outside. They should be addressed to and March 30th. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, Sa ee ay oo 1g poss ie. 
. ells how to obtain, free, the Reus 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | | arizin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 


inpctiail ... Class. , , | The Larkia Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


“A little higher in price, peri 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
ason for it.”” kemoves all odor of 4 
epirdtion. Delightful after Sha’ 
bows cieidal ) Bam or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 4 
nal. ) Sample free. Gennanp Mennen Co., Newark, N. 

















Comfort, good ap- 
|. 


EARNA 


| Gold Watch; 100 lbs. for Ladies’ 





TUDY cio rerycuc. Taxse spare SS 


time only. Three courses; > 
Preparatory and College 
Law Course; also Busi- 
ness Law Course 4 


Improve yourcon- 
dition and prospects. Gra: 
uates everywhere. 

years of success 














SCHOOL OF Law 48 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich 


Enlarged Veins. 


The danger of Hemorrhage, Ul 
cers, etc., Pain and Swelling im 
mediately overcome by wearing 


Our ‘“‘SEAMLESS HEEL"’ 


Elastic 
Stockings. 


Send direct to our factory for 
price catalogue, directions for 
self-measurement, ete., and 

SAVE MONEY. All goods made 
to special measure. 

ome CURTIS & SPINDELL co., ar & 
Sn 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. & 


forty we 


[RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES mex. Price, $4, 3 





Varicose Veins] 













earance, fit, and the 
est materials money 
can buy are all obtained 
in these shoes, and ata 






fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 

SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 

Mention this paper. 












hee tevery Point of 
Ta _ Cons: peuction 


Pivihh ra h-~ j 
koff Seamans ahd Benedictas 
327, Broadway,New Yerk. N.Yoi\h) 
















Ladies’ © batelsine, 7 Jewel Watch, 
Solid Nickel Case, warranted per 


fect time oe Just sell 15 Ibs. 
aker’s Teas, etc., among your 
| friends to earn it; or sell 25 lbs. for 


Solid Silver Watch or 50. ‘Ibs. for 


or Gents’ Bicycle; 7 lbs. for 
Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle; 30 Ibs. 
for Peek-a-Boo Camera; 10 lbs. 
for Crescent Camera; 50 Ibs. 
pm! Dinne r Set; 25 lbs. for Tea 
13 lbs. for Chamber Toi 
jet | set 8 lbs. for Barney & 
Rerry Skates or Air Rifle; 
30 Ibs. for Shotgun; % Ibs. 
for Sewing Machine. 
Express prepaid. Write for free 
catalogue r-blanks. 
Every lady and girl, every 
man and boy may own a W ateh 
by working a few hours. 
W. G. Baker, Dept. Y. Springfield, Vass. 








Burglar Alarm. 





Smith ZO 
& Wesson 


Revolver. Catalogue for a Stanp. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, 








Springfield, Mass. 




















Sold by First Class 
Stove Merchants 
Everywhere. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for giz —are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 


ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

riber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewais.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, a8 we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution agains aying money to strangers 
to Fava tebeminliete. S.cnewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








VITUS’S DANCE. 


HIS disease, known in medical 
parlance as chorea, is a nervous 
affection of children marked by 
incessant muscular twitching 
of one part or another, and 
sometimes of almost the entire 
body. It is a special disease, 
with characteristic symptoms 
which render it easily recogniz- 
able by a physician, and differs entirely from the 
“ties,” or muscular twitchings, which were 
described some months ago in the Companion. 

Children are especially affected, more than 
nine-tenths of the sufferers being under fifteen 
years of age, but adults and even the aged are 
not entirely exempt. Girls are attacked more 
often than boys, in the proportion of two or three 
to one. More cases occur in spring and summer 
than in autumn and winter, although the seasonal 
difference is not very pronounced. 

The disease usually begins rather abruptly, 
often after a sudden fright or some other nervous 
shock, or after a physical injury, such as a fall or 
a blow on the head. 

The irregular muscular movements may be at 
first confined to one part, as an arm or the face, 
but gradually they become more and more 
general, until there may be hardly a muscle in the 
body unaffected. The contortions of the face are 
very characteristic in their irregularity and 
oddity. 

The eyelids open and shut, sometimes in both 
eyes, sometimes in only one eye, which partly 
closes as with a sly wink; the eyes roll up and 
down and from side to side, or move in wide 
circles; the lips move in every direction, now 
puckering as if the child would whistle, now 
parting, now being stretched into a grin, and 
again drawn down at the corners, the contraction 
often being one-sided. The head is drawn to one 
shoulder or the other, backward or forward, and 
the legs and arms are thrust about in all direc- 
tions. 

The duration of an attack is generally two or 
three months, and the child usually recovers, 
although there is often a second or even a third 
attack. The disease is rarely fatal. 

The treatment consists chiefly in hygienic 
measures. Good food, fresh air and sunshine, 
bathing and rest for body and mind are the prin- 
cipal things. The child should be taken from 
school, not only for its own sake but for that of 
its companions, as imitation is a strong element 
in the causation of an attack. In addition to 
these measures tonics, especially nerve tonics, 
are necessary. 


ST. 
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A HORSE PALACE. 


It is evident that the Emperor of Germany does 
not expect the “‘horseless age” to arrive very 
soon. He has under construction, in the outskirts 
of Berlin, what is to be, probably, the most splen- 
Outwardly it looks like 


did stable in the world, 





a palace, and inwardly it has many of the appoint- 
ments and characteristics of one. Certainly 
horses were never more palatially lodged than 
they will be here. 

The stable is being erected by the imperial 
architect, Herr Ihne. It occupies a superficial 
area of more than two acres. There will be 
roomy and comfortable box-stalls for two hundred 
and seventy horses, and carriage-house space for 
more than three hundred carriages. 

In the centre of the whole will be a two-story 
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building where the imperial coachmen, grooms, 
stable-boys, and so forth, with their families, will 
be lodged. Eighty families will have quarters 
in the building; the drivers or coachmen will be 
at least fifty in number. 

The stable will be provided with horse elevators, 
telephones and electric lights, and the walls of 
the carriage-houses and other portions of the 
building will be beautifully decorated with paint 
and gilding by the best decorative artists in 
Berlin. 

The cost of the stable is estimated at seven 
millions of marks, or more than a million dollars. 
Three years will be employed in its construction. 


SAVED BY HIS DOG. 


Perhaps it accords with the general scheme of 
things that a brave and devoted dog should lose 
his life in defending a fool, but it seems a waste 
of good material. This reflection is provoked 
by a despatch in the New York Tribune, which 
says that a Buffalo huckster took his dog along, 
when, not long ago, he drove to Lockport. 


On the way home, not far from Lockport, the 
man saw a swarm of bees in a tree near the 
roadside. He climbed over the fence, calling to 
the ee follow, and then tried to set the 
animal on the bees, “‘to see what they would do.” 

The dog backed ae the swarm, whining 
as if warning his master to desist and come to 
the wagon. The huckster reviled the dog as a 
coward, and tossed a stick into the bunch of bees. 
The swarm was after him in an instant. 

The dog seemed to understand his master’s 
peril, and jumped between him and the thickest 
of the swarm. The huckster s 
fence and into the wagon, an 
conor. ‘A dozen bees had fastened on him, and 
his hands and neck were badly stung, but the 
dog’s movements saved his life. 

he dog snapped at the bees savagely, rollin; 
over and over, never uttering a sound althoug 
he was being —_ to death. The r animal 
fought against the terrible odds until his master 
was beyond reach, but finally succumbed to the 
poison of the bees. 


WELL-SUPPLIED. 


In the negro colonies of the British colonial 
empire the extension of education has had one 
incidental result which it is to be hoped will not 
be permanent. The creole youth begin to despise 
agriculture, and commonly wish to become par- 
sons, lawyers or doctors. 


A British judge once overheard a conversation 
which is an amusing commentary on this ten- 


dency. 

First old man:—*Yer son’s &@ big po J and must 
do someting for a living. You hab min’ to make 
him a liyer?” 


Second gy apa liyer. No, my min’ aint 
b me fo’ dat. e no like de law. I has a cousin 
Berbice Jail fo’ cuttin’ she fadder; anoder one 
in Massaruni for stealing cow; anoder one in de 
sea-wall gang. No; dere’s law enough in de 


fambly already.” 


VARIEGATED CAT. 


The treasure described in a Chinese advertise- 
ment printed in a Santa Barbara newspaper may 
not have been recovered, but it seems incredible 
that a single person could have read the notice 
without feeling a desire to join in the search. 


SANTA BARBARA, May 9th. 

I have a tame cat is lost on the 23th of april it 
is about nine pounds his breast all are white the 
hands and legs both are white but one his behind 
leg outside part have a spot Gray Color and his 
back are all gray but the back have a white blue 
spot on it his muzzle is red and his head is light 
ack his nake have a iron ring on it and with six 
chinese money to tie it tight on the iron ring in 
his nake if any poor know where he was bring 
back to me I wi give him two dollars 
for reward. ANG LEE YuM 


prefer % 
31 Cafion Perdido Street. 


FILIPINO SWIMMERS. 


The courage shown by the Filipinos in battle 
with American as well as with Spanish troops 
long ago proved their natural bravery. An intel- 
ligent native observer, Ramon Reyes Lala, who 
has received a careful education both in Europe 
and America, writes thus concerning the daring 
of his countrymen in time of peace: 


The natives are all excellent swimmers and are 
absolutely fearless in the water. have seen 
groups of boys diving thirty or forty feet for 
pennies dropped into the sea by foreign naval 
Officers. Many swim miles with the greatest 
ease, and it is no uncommon sight to see groups 
of naked men plunging with drawn daggers 
among a shoal of sharks, with whom they fight 
with a flerceness that always results in victory. 


REAL GREATNESS. 


An exchange gives this story of a pompous 
member of Parliament who attended an agricul- 
tural show in Dublin. He arrived late, and found 
himself on the outskirts of a huge crowd. 


Being anxious to obtain a good view for himself 
and a lady friend who accompanied him, and 
resuming that he was well known to the specta- 
rs, he tapped a burly coal-porter on the shoulder 
and_peremptorily demanded, ““Make way there.” 
“Garn, who are ye pushin’ ?” was the unex- 
pected response. 
“Do you know who I am, sir?” cried the indig- 


|; nantM.P. “I ama representative of the people. 

| Yah,” ‘owled the rter, as he stood 
—*, “but we’re the bloomin’ people them- 
selves.” 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. 


The English H is the father of countless jokes. 
We borrow one of the youngest from an exchange. 


A pew-opener in England greatly astonished a 
group of women who were constructing evergreen 
mottoes and wreaths for a Christmas celebration 
by announcing that she had found “a stray hen 
a-laying in the pulpit.” Their excitement was 
calmed when she produced a large green N which 
had strayed from some text or legend. 


“You say that the defendant turned and whis- 
tled to the dog. What followed?” “Why,” said 
the witness, innocently, “the dog.” 














COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 








deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
1 0 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 





125 diff. Stam China, etc., 10c. App.sheets. » 
Lists free. B. I. Stamp Co., 35 No.Main 8t., Prov.,R.I. 


STAMPs! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., 8t. » Mo. 


" Brief history of the H 
“WHAT DEWEY DID.” of'Stantia”” New ‘Book, 
Post-paid 10c. D. 7. Mallett, Pub., 89 Chambers St., N.Y. 
Study Law at Home 
Leading School in Correspond instructi 
Course leads to LL.B. and prepares for admission 
to Bar in all States. Full particulars free. 
Chieago Correspondence Schoo! of Law, 
508 Reaper Block, : CHICAGO, 
“ hy, 

































TELEGRAPHY sete: 


e n 
Sikeep ng: 
, thoroughly 
toughe at KASTMAN, Po 


hkeepsie, New York, 
nd positions secured. Ca ogue free. 
Cc. ©. GAINES, Box 47, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 
— Thi good t mes Ba bad. 
We teach it quickly, and start our 

uates in railr service. Write 
or free Illus. Catalogue. Address, 


Valentine’s School of Tel h 
mena <4 * cine 


American 
Waltham 
Watches 


are the most perfect 
timepieces it is 
possible to make, and 
they are sold at 
lower prices than 
foreign watches of 
less value. 

The “RJVERS/IDE” 
movement particu- 


larly recommended. 
For sale by all retail jewelers. 
**The Perfected American Watch,’ -an 
illustrated book of interesting informa- 
tion about watches, sent free on request. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WatTcH Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


















“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome as 
it is Delicious.” 
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Normandie Plush 


A BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE 


new covering for your chairs or couch can be had 
for a small sum by re-upholstering them with 
Normandie Plush. A great variety of colors 
and patterns to select from. It is cheaper, 
wears better, retains its colors and lustre longer 


than other materials, and is moth-proof. 
Makes Handsome Piano Scarfs, Lam- 
regain, Sofa Pillow Covers and all 
kinds of Fancy Work. 
Our Corduroy for Men’s and Boys’ Trousers 
and Fancy Mixes for Ladies’ Garments is just 
the material for Fall and Winter wear. 


Samples and Illustrated Catalogue of Designs PREE. 
e pay all express charges and cost of mailing. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., 
(Estab. 1887.) 28 Grant Ave., MANVILLE, R. 1. 
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Tailor-Made atts 


OUR new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue of _tailor- 
made costumes and cloaks 
is now ready. We illustrate 
in it all of the newest Paris 
styles, and will mail it free, 
together with samples of 
materials to select from, to 
the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. 
We keep no ready-made 

armentsj but make every- 
thing to order, thus giving 
that touch of individualit 
and exclusiveness so muc! 
to be desired. 


Our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue illustrates a 
splendid assortment of suits 
and cloaks made according 
to fashion’s latest dictates. 


Charming Costumes : 
and Tailor-Made Suits, . 
faultiess in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
models, up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 

ades. We pay express charges everywhere. Our 
ine of samples includes the ‘newest materials, many of 
them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. Be 
sure to say whether you wish samples for cloaks or for 
suits, and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what youdesire. Write to-day for Catalogue and 
Samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 




















Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence. 





TRADE-MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co..ta. 


Seed See See tet See Sed, eed See See Deh, Deh, Sh, Dee, Dee, Beh, th, tel 


—" —" 
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ESTABLISHED 1780. 7 
Branch House, 6 Hospital Street, ] 
Montreal. 

















‘Tron Ciad 


Stockings 
Made to 


WEAR 


Comfortable, 
NEAT, 


- and .. 
Colors 
FAST 









Improved 
“IRON CLAD” 


No. 19 ‘Y 
Triple Knee, 


High Spliced Heel and 
Double Toe, 
Is the Hea Stoutest, Best 
Wearing’ Stockley Made. 
No. 14 is also heavy 





If you 
want something lighter weight and more 


with coarse rib. 


dressy No. 16 will please you. We manufac- 
ture “Iron Clads’’ of equal quality and great 
variety for men, women and children. 

Ask for “Iron Clads” at your dealer’s. Lf he can't 
supply you, send 2&e. for sample ~# State style and 
size desired. Free Sample of TRIPLE KNEE, 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 














UNDERWEAR LUXURY 


made possible for modest pocket books 


The peculiar manner in which the inner surface 
is woven so as 6 forma series of 


#3 * VELVET LIKE FEELING 


e most delicafe and sensifive flash 


1s 
health but 


which 18 so luxurious that 


ese rments 


of 
Tittle air cells” no¥ only~ insures 


can reise no objection fo if Illustrated price list on request 


WRICHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR Co: 





70 FRANKLIN ST: 
New Yorx. Ciry 
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The Soldiers’ Songs in Cuba. 


The Santiago campaign was not a musical one. 
No new songs had been written, adapted to the 
circumstances of the war with Spain, which had 
any merit or which in the least degree struck 
the fancy of the soldiers. The war developed 


no “Glory, Hallelujah,” no “‘Tenting on the Old 
Campground,” no “Dixie,” no “Maryland, my 
Maryland,” no “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys are Marching.” ‘There was little, indeed, 
to kindle enthusiasm. For that matter, marching 
through jungles, where an ambuscade was possi- 
ble at every rod, compelled silence for the most 
part; the advancing regulars were forbidden to 
converse on the march, and they had to unsling 
their tin cups to keep them from making a 
rattling noise against their canteens. At night, 
when the troops bivouacked in the tall grass, 
they were too tired, wet, hungry and btisy 
‘rustling’ damp wood for fires to care much for 
singing. 


Not until July 4th, thirteen days after the} we’ 


landing, did the bands play much, if at all. 
The bandmen’s instruments were left under 
guard, and the musicians were converted into 
hospital attendants and nurses. No men in the 
army worked harder during the terrible fighting 
days and nights from June 30th to July 3d than 
the bandmen. They tended and cared for the 
wounded, cut poles for stretchers, fetched 
blankets, served as messengers for the surgeons, 
and with it all had to expose themselves quite as 
much to the fire of the enemy as any fighting 
soldier. They are to be credited with many 
deeds of heroism and many feats of endurance. 

Then, when they were exhausted with this 
kind of work, there came a sudden demand for 
their music. The soldiers lying in the trenches 
were to be inspirited, and the enemy just over 
beyond discouraged, by the strains of patriotic 
and lively airs performed by the bands in the 
regimental camps under the sheltered brow of 
the hill along which the trenches extended. 
Standing on the slope, the bandmen played the 
“Star-Spangled Banner’ at retreat as they had 
never played it before. The strains rose full 
and strong to the gladdened ears of the soldiers 
standing—sometimes waist-deep in water—in 
the trenches; they drifted across, too, to the 
Spaniards in their trenches. 

These bands were as good as regiments of 
men, for it is a fact, now well established by the 
testimony of the Spanish, that when the enemy 
heard these bands playing along the long, winding 
line of our entrenchments, and heard and saw 
the soldiers cheering them, they said, in effect, 
“These American soldiers are in vigor and fine 
spirits; our whole army together could hardly 
match the shout of one of them. We have no 
longer any musicians, and if we had them they 
would not have strength to blow a horn or beat 
a drum. What is the use of poor spiritless 
skeletons like us trying to fight fresh, enthusiastic 
and happy giants like those?” 

The American soldiers never heard a strain of 
musi¢ from the Spanish lines. I passed along 
the trenches when our bands were playing, and 
I heard many of our soldiers ask, significantly, 
“Where are their bands?” Then they cheered 
anew, and although the fever was already begin- 
ning to weaken their knees and fill their bones 
with pain, they settled with new resolution to 
their task. 

So the bands may well claim to have helped 
conquer the Spaniards at Santiago. But the 
soldiers did not sing their way to victory. Sing 
they sometimes did, but their occasional songs 
were not of the martial order. They were of 
the popular music-hall sort which had been in 
vogue when they left the United States. The 
Santiago campaign, so far as it was fought on 
songs at all, was fought on “The Moon is Fair 
Tonight Along the Wabash,” ‘““There’ll be a 
Hot Time in the Old Town To-night,” and 
“Sweet Rosy O’Grady.” Other songs of like 
character they also sang, but these were heard 
oftenest. 

Grim incidents happened to discourage the 
singing of even these poor ditties. As it hap- 
pened, the camps were full of ill odors. It was 
impossible to escape them. As the days wore 
on after the battle of the first, the tropical rains 
washed the earth from shallow surface graves. 
Buried men and horses were unearthed. In the 
refrain of the song which chants the beauties 
and delights of the scenes “along the Wabash,” 
these words occur : 


soem, Se fields there comes the breath of new-mown 


The contrast with the actual state of things 
along the banks of the San Juan, suggested by 
this line, was generally too much for the soldiers, 
and when the song had got so far it frequently 
came to a melancholy and inglorious end—the 
music lapsing into a dismal groan. “Sweet 
Rosy O'Grady” had no such terrors. She was 
the “Annie Laurie” of the Santiago campaign. 

Sometimes the soldiers sang familiar patriotic 
songs, but those of the Civil War period were 


not popular. The soldiers seemed to recognize | 
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sectionalism. Nevertheless, I once heard the) 
soldiers of the Seventeenth Infantry singing with | 
much gusto a version of “Glory, Hallelujah,” 
which seemed to be all their own. We had 


descended that very day from the high hill where | - 


we had had our first view of Santiago, and 
whence, off to the left, we could also see Morro 
Castle, with its flag flying, and were encamped in 
the low, grassy meadow near the Rio Seco, which 
was our last camp before the final advance. The 
sight of the city which was the object of the 
campaign had inspired some poet of the regi- 
ment, and the soldiers, squatted around a big 
camp-fire made of solid, dry mahogany from a 
ruined dwelling, were lustily singing : 

We'll march to Santiago when the morning dews are 
We'll march to Santiago when the morning dews are 
We'll march to Santiago when the morning dews are 

“hs we go marching on! 
We'll drive the Spanish army from the Western 
We'll de ve the Spanish army from the Western 
We'll ar Five the Spanish army from the Western 
Continent, 
As we go marching on! 
From ad walls we’ll float Old Glory and we’ll set the 





ns free, 
From 1 the walls we'll float Old Glory and we’ll set the 
ms free 
From the walls we'll float Old Glory and we'll set the 
Cubans free, 
As we go marching on! 
We'll hang Tyrant Weyler to the nearest mango-tree, 
ll hang Tyrant were to the nearest mango-tree, 
We'll hans yrant W olor to the nearest mango-tree, 
As we go marching on! 
We'll knock Morro Castle to the level of the ground, 
We’ll knock Morro Castle to the level of the ground, 
We’ll knock Morro Castle to ~~ level of the ground, 
As we go marching on 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, glory, ue. hallelujah, ete. 

There were several other stanzas like to these, 
but I cannot now recall them. They were real 
and spontaneous, and show that a little of the 
genuine song-making spirit was rife among our 
soldiers in spite of unfavorable conditions. The 
men were particularly humane, and the some- 
what bloodthirsty reference to Weyler, the 
embodiment of all the cruelty with which Spanish 
rule was charged, would perhaps not have been 
indulged in if every soldier had not known that 
Weyler was safe in Spain. 

J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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Mrs. McNeil as Wrestler. 


It was customary in Colonial days at the 
raising and moving of buildings, at town 
meetings, and at other gatherings where large 
bodies of men met together, to have trials of 
strength and skill. Wrestling, which might be 
termed the typical sport of our forefathers, was 
always sharply contested by the men and boys. 
All men distinguished in wrestling were known 
not only by their own townspeople, but often 
their reputation spread through the neighboring 
villages. It was customary for these champions 
to travel many miles for a trial of skill. The 
following anecdote, from the “‘History of Man- 
chester,’’ is characteristic of the times : 

A man called one day at the house of John 
MeNeil of Londonderry, having heard of his 
strength and skill as a wrestler. McNeil, how- 
ever, was away from home. The stranger 
informed Mrs. MeNeil that he regretted this 
exceedingly, as he had travelled a long distance 
for no other purpose than to “throw him.” 

An’ troth, mon,” said Mrs. McNeil, “Johnnie 
is gone, but I’m not the woman to see you 
disappointed. An’ I think if ye’ll try, mon, I’ll 
throw ye myself.” 

The stranger, not liking to be made fun of by 
a woman, accepted the challenge, but no sooner 
had they taken hold when, by a deft “trip anda 
twitch,” the man’s heels flew up and his back 
was laid squarely on the ground. A more 
crestfallen chap was rarely seen than this bold 
wrestler when he picked himself from the dust. 
He decided not to wait for Johnnie, and in fact, 
did not even leave his name. 
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Glimpses of Other People. 

A peculiar “daily” is published in Washing- 
ton. It is issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce of the Department of State, and is 
entitled “‘ Advance Sheets of the Consular 
Reports.”” The paper used for it is printed on 
one side only, so that editors and merchants 
may conveniently make clippings. It contains 
no advertisements. 

A recent copy, numbered 469,—which shows 
that its publication has been carried on for that 
number of business days,—presents six topics: 
“Heating and Cooking Stoves in Uruguay; 
American Fruit in Norway ; Coffee in Jamaica ; 
Conversion of Mexican Debt; Direct Steamship 
Connection with Syria; Sugar in Spain.” Our 
consuls write these articles, or, as they are 
usually termed, reports. 

Many interesting glimpses of social and 
economic conditions in various parts of the world 
are afforded by these reports. That on Stoves 
in Uruguay, for example, states that ninety-five 
per cent. of the houses of that country have no 
heating arrangements intended for that purpose. 
Many of the inhabitants believe that artificial 
heat causes diseases of the throat and lungs, and 
therefore prefer during their winter season— 
which lasts from April till October—to endure 
the cold and the-great dampness which generally 
prevail. It is not strange that the country has 


instinctively that this was no time for any song | a high death-rate from pulmonary disorders, in 
which, in even the slightest degree, suggested | spite of the general salubrity of its climate. 
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Massachusetts 
Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company. 


Massachusetts laws protect the 
policy-holder. 


Some interesting literature, 
including the forty-seventh an- 
nual statement, sent on applica- 
tion to 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Companion 


The Library is a collection of stories, travel-sketches and descriptive 
articles, —. exact, and so interesting as to meet the need of all who 
for the leisure hour.”’ 

works of some of the best writers for THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. The 
Library comprises the following twenty volumes, each containing sixty- 
four pages, illustrated and bound in heavy paper covers : 


. STORIES OF PURPOSE: Bravery, Tact and Fidelity. 
. GLIMPSES OF EUROPE: Travel and Description. 

. THE AMERICAN TROPICS: Mexico to the Equator. 
. SKETCHES OF THE ORIENT: Scenes in Asia. 

. OLD OCEAN: Winds, Currents and Perils. 

. LIFE IN THE SEA: Fish and Fishing. 

. BITS OF BIRD LIFE: 
. OUR LITTLE NEIGHBORS: Insects, Small Animals. 
. AT HOME IN THE FOREST: Wild Animals. 

. IN ALASKA: Animals and Resources. 

. AMONG THE ROCKIES: Scenery and Travel. 

. IN THE SOUTHWEST : Semi-Tropical Regions. 

ON THE PLAINS: Pioneers and Ranchmen. 

. THE GREAT LAKE COUNTRY: A Land of Progress. 
. ON THE GULF: Attractive Regions of Contrasts. 

. ALONG THE ATLANTIC: New York to Georgia. 

. IN NEW ENGLAND: The Home of the Puritans. 

. STORIES OF SUCCESS: Skill, Courage, Perseverance. 
. STORIES OF KINDNESS: Examples for Rich and Poor. 
. STUDENT STORIES: Life in School and College. 


Price 10 cents Each, post-paid, or the Entire 
Twenty Volumes $1.75, ‘post-paid. 
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—the only reliable temperature gage—and now first applied 
and exclusively used on oven doors of 


RICHMOND RANGES 


By its use the heat of the oven is correctly 
indicated, and thus baking can be done } 
Scientifically, Easily and Successfully. 5 
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There are many other things 
about the Richmond that make it B 
superior, Examine it at your 
dealer’s and notice the damper 
arrangement, the broiler door, the 
fire-box, ash-chamber, etc. 
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OLD HOMESTEAD | 








Housekeeping Set 
FREE. 


Ts is not simply a picture but a beautiful 
toy set made of strong cardboard and 
lithographed in seven colors. When closed 
it shows the outside of the old homestead 
with its old-fashioned well-sweep, etc. Open 
it and you have two different rooms with their 
quaint furnishings. The kitchen shows an 
old-fashioned fireplace, brick ovens, English 
clock, spinning-wheel, etc. 
Every set includes, in separate pieces, a 
table, two chairs, table cutlery and a Mince 
Pie supposed to be made wit 


Old Homestead 
Mince Meat. 


This set is a true reproduction of an old- 
time New England homestead. It is inter- 
esting and instructive to children and is an 
exceedingly pretty ornament for the mantel. 
On the back of the old homestead is printed 
A TRUE STORY which we wish every 
housekeeper to read. 

Send 4 cents to cover age and 
packing. The set itself is free. 


CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

















Prepared Fish Balls. 


“A Relief to Women.” 











Prepared all ready to heat 
and serve. 
This popular fish food is 
made from the very best Cod. 
Six fish balls in each can. The can is lined 
with chemically pure parchment paper and 
each fish ball is separated by the same kind 
of paper. 
They are prepared just the same and taste 
just the same as you would make them yourself. 
We also put up Codfish Cake in packages. 
Sold by all the best grocers. 
‘*Gorton’s’”’ are the best. 
ask for them. 


SLADE GORTON & CO., 


Gloucester, Mass. 





Ask your grocer 
Free. for sa of our 
handsome lithographed 
Kitchen Reminders. If he 
cammet supply you, send 
us his name on a postal 
card, and we will see that 
you get one, 


Be sure and 
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MERIT alone explains why 
Hersom’s Italian Sapone 
is used in thousands of homes 
for Laundry purposes, also for 
washing dishes, pots, pans, 
woodwork, etc. 


Windows washed with it 
are as clear as crystal. 


PRESENT — 


In Every 10-cent Package. 


We give Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, FREE. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 





There’s 
Nothing 
Better 
For 
House 
Cleaning 
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Children Love It. 


A child’s appetite is usually a natural appetite. They enjoy 
simple, wholesome food. This is fortunate, for children, dur- 
ing the period of rapid growth, require food that feeds—not 
stimulating, unwholesome. stuff. Grown-up folks would do 
well to follow the example of the children and eat plenty of 
Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. 

At all Grocers in 2-Ib. Packages. 








